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The history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 
for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 


Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ““This is the City I have been looking for!” 


For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read — 


(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 











THAT’S A TRANSISTOR, invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories, ‘| hiis tiny electronic device can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and more besides. Though little larger than a coffee bean, it can amplify electric signals 100,000 times. 


She’s Holding a Five-year-old Granddaddy 


The Transistor was announced only 
five years ago but it is already the daddy 
and granddaddy of many promising off- 
spring. All of the growing uses of this 
tiny electronic device stem from its in- 
vention at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Seldom has there been an invention 
with such exciting possibilities in te- 
lephony and in other fields. A recent is- 
sue of The Reader’s Digest calls it “The 
Fabulous Midget” and reprints these 


words from an article in the Science 
News Letter: “In less than half a cen- 
tury, the electronic tube has changed 
the world. The effect of the transistor 
on our lives may be equally potent.” 


The Bell System, in accordance with 
its established. policy of making all of 
its inventions available to others on 
reasonable’ terms, has licensed forty 
companies to make and sell transistors. 
These include makers of advanced 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


equipment for defense, as well as radios, 
television sets, computing machines, 
hearing aids and electronic apparatus 


One of the first uses of the Transistor 
in telephony was in the new electronic 
equipment which enables telephone 
customers to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 

We can already sce the time when it 
will bring many other improvements in 
both Local and Long Distance service. 


LOCAL...TO SERVE THE COMMUNITY. 


NATIONWIDE ...TO SERVE THE NATION. 
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AIRBORNE EXPLORER— Rugged dependability of Sikorsky Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd. Here the company’s big 
helicopters in wilderness operations is again being demon- S-55 is unloaded on a narrow ledge at 6000 feet, where 
strated in northern Canada, this time by Hudson Bay crews are making an extensive geophysical survey. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
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ARCTIC ANGEL— Greenland Eskimos, displaced 80 miles INTERNATIONAL SERVICE— Airline passengers whose trans- 
further north by the air base at Thule, are aided by atlantic flights begin or end at Brussels can now have 
Danish technicians flown in by Sikorsky helicopter. the additional advantage of SABENA Belgian Airlines’ 
Such mercy missions are routine for Thule-based Air international passenger helicopter service, in big S-55s, 
Force H-19s, which have flown as far as 200 miles into from Brussels to Antwerp and Rotterdam; to Liege, 
the icy Arctic wastes of Greenland on daring rescue flights, Maastricht, Cologne and Bonn; and to Lille. 
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NEWEST SERVICE—A big Sikorsky S-55 is the 

newest aircraft to join the National Airlines 

fleet. The 10-passenger helicopter currently 

is based in the Miami, Florida area, head- 

quarters of the airline’s North-South trunk- 5 f K Oo ie Ss K Y A i RQ C R A F T 
lines. National’s Sikorsky is the first large BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


helicopter thus far put into operation by a pet ; ; : 
major scheduled American passenger airline. One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 











EN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 














More Comment About System 
Of Awarding Official Marks 


I agree wholeheartedly with the letter in 
he November issue concerning enlisted per 
formance of marks. 


duty The present sys 


tem is badly in need of revision. 

Despite the fact that a guide is clearly 
outlined in the Manual, enlisted 
marks are still assigned by division officers 
n accordance with their own whims and 
assininities. I am that who 
will read this letter knows of division offi- 
cers who mark personnel right ‘‘down the 
line 


Personnel 


sure everyone 


without so much as even referring to 
he scale. Many of them have never even 
seen the scale!! 

I would suggest a scale on the basis of: 
Excellent, Very Below 
Average, and Poor, with a requirement that 


Good, Average, 
any raise or lowering of marks require an 
explanation The Marines have in 
effect a NCO fitness report that covers this 
very well. 

My beef is run up 
against the problem where one officer will 
mark of 3.5 which will 


his idea of exce'lent 


entry. 


that too often we 


assign a represent 
while another is of the 
opinion that 3.9 is excellent. Consequently, 
an individual’s service record will reflect 
while all the 
while he is performing the same calibre of 


work 


ups and downs in marks 


This is of especial significance to 
provisional CPO's awaiting permanent ap 
pointment,. 

Sincerely yours, 


* 


Your Editor Is Severely 
Blasted By West Coast Critic 
Honolulu, T. H. 


I am writing this letter in reference to 


an article in the October issue concerning a 
mythical Coast Guard Championship base 
ball team. First of all, I will shock the 
author of the article on page 35 by saying 
the Coast Guard Championship belongs to 
the Alameda Sea Hawks without any argu 
ment. Secondly, I will say this writer 


doesn't know the first thing about baseball 


Page Four 


or he wouldn’t have written an article such 
as this one. Let me ask him these questions. 
Can any Coast Guard team compare with 
the Sea Hawks’ three-year record of 187 
wins and 30 losses against ‘‘top flight’’ 
competition? Two years ago the ‘‘Sporting 
News,”’ which is the official baseball paper, 
Alameda Sea Hawks the number 5 
service team in the country. This past sea- 
son the Sea Hawks were voted number 3. 
Can these so-called East Coast teams boast 
this? As far as number of games played, 
let us compare Cape May’s seasonal record 
of 22 7 lisses, and one tie to Ala- 
meda’s record of 61 wins, 13 losses. Game 
for game, the Sea Hawks played almost as 
many games in one month as Cape May 
plaved in one whole season. 

What is the Coast Guard Yard’s sea- 
sonal record? Come on, Editor, let us have 
it. Are these three teams (Cane May, Cur- 
tis Bay Yard, and St. Georce) considered 
for your Coast Guard championship in a 
eervice league comnosed of mostly all organ- 
ized ball nlavers like Alameda? I doubt it, 
as they fattened their battine averages on 
local town teams. In the second naragranh 
he has the audacity to sav they are one of 
the best service teams in the cenntry. He 
would have been smarter to sav ‘‘one of the 
best teams in Marvland.”’ In the ‘Snorting 
News” annual poll the Yard team waen’t 
even mentioned Let us 
hear about some of these bovs’ nrofessional 
experience in organized hal' — if they have 
any. 


voted 


wins, 


TI wonder whv? 


Two years avn. the whole Alameda team 
was sioned by bio leaoue clubs excent the 
“Tookie’’ Gilbert, the present 
Giant first baseman, was auoted as saving 
‘Best service team he had ever seen”’ after 
the Sea Hawks had beaten the Oakland 
Oaks Triple AAA) Pacific Coast League. 
Ord Warriors, runner-up for the 
National semi-pro championship at Wichita, 
Kansas, in 1952, 1953, were beaten six 
times in two years by ‘““The Yankees of the 
Coast Guard.’’ Come on, Edtor, give us a 
few facts on your East Coast teams, especi- 
ally that Yard team. Boy, you really lost 
your head when you wrote that article. 


shortstop. 


Fort 


When you stop talking about a ‘‘Coast 
Guard Championship” come West to Ala- 
meda, Catifornia, and you will see the 
Champs. Stop in and see Mr. Hugh Craven, 
Ship's Clerk, and let him tell you some 
more facts about the Sea Hawks. 

As a sidelight, two months ago the Sea 
Hawks played the Coast Guard Bears of the 
14th Coast Guard District. Alameda won 
three straight from the Bears who won the 
Hawaiian Armed Services League. The 
Bears also have a right to lay a claim on 
your so-called Championship, as they have 
a very good team, in fact, as far as every- 
body out here is concerned, that series de- 
cided the Coast Guard championship or at 
least the West Coast Championship. In 
the November issue it says that St. George 
wins ‘‘East Coast Championship.’’ That 
is right and I see that St. George Base has 
a nice seasonal record but still doesn’t rank 
with Alameda. 

Mr. Editor, sometimes glance through 
the ‘Snorting News’’ and ‘ook at the col- 
umn ‘From the Service Front.’’ Note how 
many times Alameda is mentioned. But it’s 
funny I never see anything about ‘“‘your 
Yard team"’ or Staten Iceland. If these facts 
aren't enough let me know and Tf will give 
vou the boys’ names, their organized ball 
associations. and their averages and then 
we will compare them with your chamns 
In closing T will sav. next time, don’t lose 
vour head and write an article showing such 
preference and be so wrone in vour fact 
and selections. Best vou vet out vour rule 
hook and learn the of a R.B.I. 
Thank you for your kind attention. 

——An Irritated Reader. 

(Ep!ttor’s NOTE: First of all, we want 
to say that we admire the enthusiasm and 
soirit desplayed by the writer of the fore- 
aoina letter. However, the writer has con- 
veniently overlooked the fact thar this 
MAGAZINE has reneated/u stated that ath- 
letic teams on the West Coast looked with 
scorn upon the chamntonchin claims of Fast 
Coast teams. Did the writer of the above 
letter not observe our recent comment that 
the maaic of air transportation will one 
dau enable West Coast teams to clach with 
East Coast teams? And did the writer not 
observe our recent statement that the base 
ball players of Alameda had a lenitimate 
claim to top Coast Guerd honors? We 
think we have been entirely fair to oll West 
Coast teams but we are not sure that those 
teams have been eaually fair to the East 
Coast teams who have not hesitated to re- 
port their victories and thefr defeats im these 
columns! A few words to all 
West Coast teams — Don’t hide your light 
under a basket,—E. L.) 


* * * 


meaning 


of advice 


An Old Salt Tells Of 
Pleasure In Magazine 


Lawrenceburg, Tennessee. 

I have relly enioved reading the copies 
of the U. S. COAST GUAPN MACA7INE 
and it is mv wish that I continue to enjov 
them as it is a source of information which 
is not obtainable around this section of the 
country. 
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In the December issue, I particularly 
liked the article by Rear Admiral Roy L. 
Raney, “Shipping on the Great Lakes’’ as 
my early Coast Guard service was perform- 
ed on the Great Lakes when I was officer- AUTO INSURANC E 
in-charge af the cutter CHIPPEWA. We, 
too, tried to keep the St. Mary’s River Available ONLY to officers and 1st 3-graders who are 
channels open and I recall one fall when married and at least 25, active, reserve, or retired. 
approximately 120 vessels were ice-bound, We have no agents and deal direct. Savings up to 30% 
reaching from Pt. Detour to Pt. Iriquois. from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed 
The story about the Hatteras Hinterland was on <o you if you can qualify. Protection against loss 
also interesting. sem gpa pained fer: preperty ae werameentnall 
In previous issues of the MAGAZINE, mine ee tg rg cage: Snes ee 
ov See a 2 personal liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers 
Know Your Leaders,’’ is interesting and collision & towing. World-wide claim service. Former 
valuable to other aspirants as well. And the military men who know your problems handle your 
artic‘es dealing with the Coast Guard in policies. Greatest savings possible to preferred risks. 
World War II are of historical value, and 
to round out a well-balanced magazine, no 
periodical is complete without some wit HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 
and humor, and the section devoted to ee Se ee 
“Gag Lines’’ is just what the doctor or- ey Nar DENCY COvers SvErTIIERG pereenel earners 
pron} in U. S. or abroad. It protects your household goods, 


clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable 
So, you see why I am interested in our personal effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 


MAGAZINE and don’t want to miss a single Bes. type of coverage at lowest cost, 
copy. 
Yours very truly, 
BENTON L. BASSHAM. 
* * * 
SERVICES insuRANCE UNDERWRITERS & 
Even The Traffic Policemen = 
me NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 
Respect Honorable Discharge ecenseseeeeeueseesausaceneeece 


1935 Dolew i Plac GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
ee _— Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 
Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 


Just received the latest issue of your very pend 
fine MAGAZINE, and as usual, I'm enjoying ; wn, 
every line. I got a big kick out of the vari ARs 5 SD a 
ous gripes. 

Recently, I was stopped for speeding, and 
while taking my driver's license from my 
bi.lfold, the officer saw the small copy of 
my discharge. Shortly a discussion developed 
and the officer called his partner, who had . } 
also been in the C.G. To make a Jong story (EDITOR’s NOTE: Frankly, we dont Chaplain Takes Action To 
short, they let me go, and I now have two know whether Mr. Horstman should have Spread Divine Services 
new friends. Boy, the C.G. never ceases to been sentenced to the electric chair, but we sh 
wotk wonders! are pleased to learn of the far-flung in Chaplain’s Office 

Sincerely, fluence of a man’s Coast Guard discharge. USCG Receiving Center 
WM. HORSTMAN. E. L.) Cape May, N. J. 


Car Description ‘ , .. Annual Mileage 
Business Use..... ‘ .. Age of Drivers.... 
Auto in Ul. 8. Auto Overseas [) Personal shies 


MAIL COUPON TODAY Gigs 


As a Navy Chaplain assigned to the 








Coast Guard here at Cape May, I was tre- 


mendously interested in the article “‘A 

U S COAST GUARD MAGAZINE Church Afloat,’’ by Ensign Ramsey, plus 
” ° the ensuing comments in the following is 
TALBOT T. SPEER, President sues. I have forwarded a copy of the 

E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoypD, Editor article to the Chief of Navy Chaplains sug 


ELEANOR SCHAEFFER, Circulation Mgr gesting that the ‘“‘Laymen’s Kit’ and other 


material furnished to Navy ships without 
chaplains be also made available to Coast 
Guard vessels. At the present time we are 
developing a fine Chapel Choir made up 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all 
communications to this address.) 


Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. 


Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter , hee i ag é 
November 1, 1927, at the Post Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, primarily of recruits which sing at the 
March 3, 1879. morning Chapel services and in churches 

Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all in this area. This, I believe, is helpful in 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these . ae st a — i 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not that many of these men can organize a choir 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison pees i aon and assist in divine services aboard their 
Gjuard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication : A. 7” ; 
places it in a better position to serve the best in‘erests of the Coast Guard hip or station Again, may I commend 
than would an official relationship, The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves you on your excellent article and editorial 

Coas yuard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. 
te Const Gus os Oe i comments. I am personally concerned about 
Advertising Representative 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. : : : ‘ 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco men in the Coast Guard. Cooperation is 


os _ : a : needed from both officers and men to make 
Volume 27 FEBRUARY, 1954 No. 


religion a vital part of shipboard and service 


life. 
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this situation, seeing there are only four 
Chaplains serving almost 35,000 officers and 























Anything I can possibly do to further 
this cooperation and growth I will be most 
uappy to aid in the utmost of my time and 


energy. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. K. THEOBALD, 
Ledr, ChC, USN. 


* * 


Mother Makes Serious Complaint 
About Medical Care For Child 
Honolulu, T. H. 

{ arrived just recently via Commercial 
sir Lines from the States with my nine- 
snonth-old daughter to join my husband 
who is stationed aboard a weather ship here 
in Honolulu. 

I know you have already received letters 
of complaint about medical treatment given 
dependents of Coast Guard personnel but 
I never really believed them until my arrival 
over here, 

Having had my baby in a Public Health 
Hospital in New York and receiving such 
wonderful treatment, I was shocked at 
conditions in the Public Health Clinic here 
in Honolulu. It was my misfortune that I 
had to take our baby to the clinic for her 
second DPT injection. The cleanliness with 
which the Marine Hospital was run in New 
York compared to the Clinic here was like 
night and day. 

The general appearance of the office 
showed plain neglect and carelessness. I 
could go on and name the conditions which 
shocked and disgusted me at the clinic but, 
with my husband still having a few years 
remaining of his third hitch, we are both 
afraid of possible repercussions. 

Things could be different if a little more 
interest was taken in the Coast Guard and 
I am hoping this letter helps to bring it 
about and, I know that is the hope of all 
Coast Guard personnel and dependents. 

Thank you for your time and interest. 

Sincerely, 
(Name Withheld by Editor.) 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The Editor ts not in 
a position to pass judgment on the merits 
of this complaint but he wants to assure all 
hands that these pages are wide open to 
them for the discussion of any conditions 
that anpear unfair, improper or unjust.— 


ae 


Second District Chooses 
Its Own Queen Of Queens 


212 Old Customhouse, 
815 Olive Street. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
The young lady in the enclosed photo 
graph emerged overwhelmingly triumphant 
in a contest held to establish the ‘‘Queen 
of Queens’’ title for this District. It is felt 
that her achievement and superior beauty 
is worthy of publication in the MAGAZINE, 
and it is further believed that you will agree 
that such a countenance in print will de- 
tract nothing from the attractiveness of our 
monthly. Should you see fit to 
fill some space with a reproduction of the 


favorite 
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enclosure, she bears the name of Miss Betty 
Rice, Sedalia, Missouri, ‘Queen of Queens, 
2nd Coast Guard District.” 
Sincerely, 
CHESTER LEITER, YN1. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We agree with Yeo- 
man Leiter that the photo of Miss Betty 
Rice is worthy of publication in these pages. 
And by the way, what’s wrong with you 
fellows in all the other Districts? Don't 
you have a local favorite worthy of being 
designated Queen? These pages will wel- 
come the opportunity to pay proper pic- 
torial recognition to all local favorites.— 
Bias) 


* + * 


This Young Reader Makes 
Good Comment About Marks 


CG Group Office, 
Monterey, California. 

After reading the letter captioned “A 
Reader Writes About Conduct Medal and 
System of Marking’’ in the November, 1953 
issue of the CG MAGAZINE, I felt that a 
definite challenge had been extended to the 
readers. 

In accepting this challenge, I first of all 
would like to surface my background and 
service experience. I am 23 years of age, 
have a high school education and am near- 
ing the completion of my first three-year 
enlistment. Presently holding the rating of 
YN2(P), I have been a yeoman for the 
past 20 months, which, we can agree, is a 
very short period in which to start form- 
ing opinions or making suggestions of any 
nature, but nevertheless, such a topic can 
prove interesting from any standpoint, pro- 
viding comments are rational. 

Frankly, I too, believe that changing the 
name of the Good Conduct Meda! would be 
appropriate, however, I can not agree with 
the choice the writer of the aforementioned 
article suggested. In this, I refer to Section 
25, Part (a) entitled, ‘“‘Navy Good Con- 
duct Medal,’” page 21 in the publication 
‘Decorations, Medals, Ribbons, and Badges 


of the United States Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard 1861-1948." Here we 
find a most precise description, quote: 
There is no question but that a good con- 
duct award stamps its holder as the highest 
type of seafaring man. Awarded for Fidel- 
ity, Zeal, and Obedience.’’ End quote. 

The three words, Fidelity, Zeal, and 
Obedience, being inscribed on the Good 
Conduct Medal are favorably defined by 
Webster as follows: FIDELITY: Faith- 
iulness to duty or obligation, loyalty, truth- 
iu-ness, accuracy (Syn: Allegiance) ; 
ZEAL: Ardor for a cause, or less often for 
a person; enthusiastic devotion; ferver. 
(Syn: Ardor, devotion); OBEDIENCE: 
Suomission to command and/or duty. (Syn: 
Refer to Allegiance). In corporating the 
obvious, a more appropriate name, then, 
would be the Coast Guard Allegiance 
Award. (Note: The word Award is used 
in lieu of Medal because Bars are awarded 
subsequent to the receipt of a medal.) 

The old system of marking is no match 
for the revised, new system due to the fact 
that the new system presents a cross check, 
1.¢., in assigning a mark of less than 4.0 
in conduct, the PIR mark is scaled (lim- 
ited). This cross check is and can be re- 
viised, too. Accordingly, in assigning a low 
PIR mark, the level of the conduct mark 
is also scaied. I refer to Article 8-C-20, 
Personnel Manual, (CG-207). However, 
a weakness does prevail, though not alto- 
gether in the system; it is attributed to the 
responsible officers, who assign the marks. 

I feel that officers assigning marks today 
are too carefree with the 3.7 through 3.9 
marks. These marks should be awarded to 
the men who serve with Fidelity, Zeal, and 
Obedience —- the men who really sweat 
for improvement, perfection and _ stability. 
Too many men today, whether they be SN 
or CPO's, receive what is becoming a com- 
mon mark, 3.7 and 3.8. A mark of 3.8 
for four or five quarters is not deserved 
unless, through some medium, the man has 
shown outstanding or superior work. Ordi- 
nary, everyday work does not earn such a 
mark in my judgment. 

Further analysis finds that a student un- 
der training should receive a mark in PIR 
as well as Conduct. This PIR mark should 
be relative to his performance in school. 
A young man in the Coast Guard completes 
four months of “‘boot”’ training, then pos- 
sibly enters a school, say at Groton, Con- 
necticut, for from anywhere up to six 
months. This totals a period of ten months’ 
service without a PIR mark, hence reduces 
the final average considerably, in PIR for 
discharge and possible Good Conduct award. 

In concluding such an arduous subject, 
may I say that if the responsible officer de- 
voted a little more time to this IMPOR- 
TANT phase, a more plausible result may 
occur, 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
P. A. MAURICE, YN2. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We are inclined to 
agree with the suggestion that no system 
of marking will work fairly until all of- 
ficers apply themselves diligently to the task 
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ut awarding marks that will be in keeping 
with the talents of the individual enlisted 
man. Just so long as some officers issue 
marks on a hard-boiled basis while other 
orticers tssue marks on a lax basis, just that 
long wi!l gold hash-marks and service rec- 
ords mean absolutely nothing! We've seen 
chiefs wearing gold hash-marks who weren't 
fit to shine the shoes of other chtefs who 
didn't rate the honor of gold hash-marks 
simply because the latter individuals had 
under officers who were martinets. 
We repeat, there can be no efficient mark- 
ing system until all officers put their heads 
together and agree on a universal approach 
to the task of awarding marks.—E. L.) 


served 


* * * 


Reader Wants To Express His 
Views On Several Subjects 


Kodiak, Alaska. 


I would like to express my Opinions on 
a few subjects pertaining to the Coast Guard. 
First, | would like to say that | have a total 
of nine years’ service. Six years in the 
Coast Guard, three years in the Air Force. 
Ihe views that are expressed are mine alone, 
but 1 would like to say that | have talked 
to a number of men, who did not ship over, 
and in every case at least one of these points 
was brought up: 

Retirement — The retirement law in the 
Coast Guard is in need of some changes. 
Under the present law a man cannot make 
any definite plans for retirement. One of 
the morale problems is that al the men 
who have completed 20 years service are 
unable to determine just when they will 
get retired. The morale of a unit is in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the leading 
petty officers. I say this, not to criticize 
these men, but to point out the effect this 
has, both on the morale of the Coast 
Guard, and also on the number of young 
men who decide not to stick around and see 
if the retirement situation is going to get 
straightened out. 

You have pointed out, in the past, the 
fact that the Coast Guard does not have 
a retirement law, whereby a man can be 
assured of retiring on comp.etion of 20 years 
of service. The present administration has 
shown itself to be aware of the need for 
not cutting retirements. The budget was 
cut at all corners, but not one cent was cut 
from the requested retirement funds. | feel 
that this is the time when everyone inter- 
ested in the future of the Coast Guard should 
do everything in their power to correct the 
unfairness that exists under the present Jaw. 

Rotation of duty is the next subject | 
wish to bring up. I am probably preju- 
diced on this subject, because out of my 
six years in the Coast Guard, I have been 
on weather patrol continually, except for 
two months in boot camp, four months in 
school at Groton, Conn. I recently volun- 
teered for a tour of duty in Alaska. I got 
semi-isolated duty (buoy tender). The 
hard part of this is that you know of peo 
p'e who are getting more than their share 
of the good jobs. There is no doubt that 
the Coast Guard has some rough duty, also 
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there is no doubt that this duty should be 
shared equally by all men in the Coast 
Guard. 

My suggestion is that there should be 
kept at Coast Guard Headquarters a file of 
each 2nd, Ist, and CPO showing the 
amount and the kind of duty that each man 
has had. Headquarters should then assign 
a shore billet to the individual man, when 
he becomes eligible for one. Under the 
present setup, the 17th C. G. Ditsrict does 
not ever have access to a man’s records when 
they assign him a duty station! A plan 
along these lines would eliminate the prac- 
tice of one man staying on the beach four 
of five years straight running and another 
man going to sea a like number of years. 

I am married and have three children. 
I have had people tell me ““The Coast Guard 
is no place for a married man.”’ I am be- 
ginning to think they are right. They will 
also say, “If you don’t like the way the 
Coast Guard is run, why don’t you get 
out?’’ I think a look at the precentage of 
men shipping over answers that question, 
or should I say not shipping over? 

Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE M. LOCKER, EMC. 


* * * 


A Few Statements From An 
Intelligent Coast Guardsman 


I have been fol.owing the answers given 
to some questions put by an ‘‘unsatisfied”’ 
seaman some time ago; and though | do 
not agree altogether with some of the re- 
sponses made to this seaman’s unfortunate 
remarks, | do believe this man was a little 
out of order, and his reasoning somewhat 
nebulous. 

The gist of his article seems to indicate 
that this man, and many others, are not 
placed in positions their various abilities 
qualify them for. I also agree, however, 
that it should be realized that these inade- 
quacies Or inconsistencies Occur in every 
field of endeavor pervading the entire eco- 
nomic, social, religious and political fields, 
possibly more so in the Armed Services 
where exigency demands ‘‘the best job pos- 
sible under the circumstances.” 

Quite naturally, there will be some mis 
placements, and some injustices, but the 
machine on the whole, I believe, works sur- 
prisingly well when you consider the handi- 
caps it encounters and is subjected to. Its 
Operation is a relative thing and, under the 
circumstances, cannot really be expected to 
perform better than it does. With men 
coming in from all walks of life, only to 
sojourne for a brief enlistment term, it 
would only be possible for a Greater Being 
to. place every man according to his ability 
his individual needs, and the needs of the 
Service. 

This is a truth the simplicity of which 
is really too obvious, and should not have 
to be repeated here. 

I believe the man in question is forget 
ting the purpose of the Service, and further, 
the object for which it was created. 

In protecting our way of life the needs 
of the Service come first, and the individual 


second. The 
interpret the 
ated for the 
non-sequitor. 


man in point seems only to 
Service as an institution cre 
“benefit of myself.’" This is 


In what seems to be an impending social 
cataclyism in the world today, reasoning of 
this sort becomes a kind of glutton feeding 
at the very integrals of defense. It is a 
kind of mental myopia not alone peculiar 
to the man at which this attack is directed, 
but a state of reasoning shared by many — 
military and civilian alike. This subordi 
nation and impersonalization of the indi- 
vidual which is so fundamental must be 
taken for grante:' :f the democratic scheme 
is to work at all. 


Now, some might say this is paradoxical, 
in that we establish a semi-authoritarian 
agency which subordinates the individual 
to the machine as a whole, to fight for and 
protect individual and natural liberties for 
all those living within the web of Democ- 
racy I can only counter by asking, 
“Is there any better method?’’ It is true 
that our enemies use this same question, but 
I cannot believe the situation is analogous. 


Thus, some of us will be hurt, some of 
us will have to give up liberties and inters- 
ests we once enjoyed, and even some of us 
might be ‘‘misplaced.’’ But stop and think, 
isn't this inevitable under the odious situa- 
tion that surrounds us in the world? It 
you want any semblence of future freedom 
at all or any job that you think your quali- 
fications are suitable for, you had better un- 
derstand the problem and the final purpose 
for which we are striving, and go along 
with the machine. And when you return to 
civilian life you are not leaving the problem 
behind, either yours or the country’s. There 
is no escape. The threat of world aggres- 
sion will be just as inexorable and your 
duties just as great ——- in some cases even 
more so. I am not being noble when I say 
this, but merely stating immutable raw fact. 


You state, Mr. Seaman, that you have 
had one year of college, and are qualified 
for “‘better things’ in the Service. I have 
had many more than that, and yet, in most 
cases feel no more qualified in the special- 
ties of the Service than other men. Pos- 
sibly, if my education had been along en- 
gineering lines or some other field closely 
associated I would have been absorbed much 
better. However, with all my schooling, I 
found the experience and education of the 
Service quite alien to any I had previously 
experienced. I could tie a bowline no better 
for it; could row a boat no better; nor 
engage in any of the other multifarious 
activities the Coast Guard offered, any bet- 
ter. In fact, I found myself more poorly 
qualified than most of my “‘boot’’ friends 
who had no college at all. 


Because you are qualified for one thing 

- say ‘‘Architectural Landscaping,” it does 
not follow that you are qualified for an- 
other or for everything. 


Yes, for all its good, I missed something 
in college, something that I am picking up 
in the Service. And when I go back to 
school or re-enter civilian life I am sure I 
will be the better for it. My father re- 
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cently said, ‘Son, the Service has done for 
you what neither I nor college could do, 
and it was for the better.” 

When I entered the Service, like you, 
Mr. Seaman, I thought it ali nonscnse. | 
was attached to a ship also as a Seaman 
along with all my education and three or 
1our years senior in age to many men aboard. 
Yet, | resembled a cub bear who could not 
get out of his own way. God knows what 
would have happened to the vessel had | 
been piaced in a position of responsibility. 
1 am sure we would have all gone down at 
the dock in six fathoms. I wil admit there 
were many times when I hated it. Some 
tumes when I crawled like a gopher out of 
the bi.ges after a scraping operation I would 
wonder if it was all worth it. I used to 
repeat to myseif over and over again, ‘“What 
ihe heil am | doing here?’’ | think I know 
now, and | am sure you must, too. 

You have mentioned in your article those 
bOdlowain Mates who never finished high 
chool, and others; petty officers, twenty- 
year men, and sidetrackers of the draft alike. 
| have seen some of those to whom you 
refer. The ones with little heads and in 
tellects to match, peering from little, beedy 
cyes, demanding some irrational act. How 
ever, these are the exceptions and do not 
constitute any threat to the Coast Guard 
Or you as an individual if you have, Mr. 
Seaman, the ability you boast. 

Now, for the overwhelming majority of 
men. I be.ieve they are very well placed 
ind picked in most cases. I also believe they 
are much better qualified than you indicate. 
I am looking across from my desk at a 
Chief Yeoman who graduated from high 
school and has been in the Service for 12 
years. When I watch this man work, and 
observe his efficiency and ability, it makes 
me feel chagrined —- me, the college boy. 
[ would shudder to think of being placed 
in a position to order him around. He is 
no exception. I can go right down the hall 
ind name equally responsible and competent 
men. I could do the same aboard ship. If 
some of these men had been subject to some 
of the knowledge you and I have been so 
fortunate to have, they would truly be 
giants, and we might not even be in the 
running. 

No, I cannot agree with you, Mr. Sea 
man. These men on the whole know their 
jobs. They are the authorities; we are not. 

One last thing. If you had been ‘‘mis 
placed,”’ it seems that you would have been 
found by now. I suggest that you quit re 
questing to be found. Stop acting like a 
youth whose ego has been scratched. Work 
complain to yourself, look optimistically 

) everything even if the situation calls for 
pessimism, and keep your eyes opened for 
epportunity. I tied two-hundred grannies 

raped one-hundred-thousand square inches 
of paint, and secured myself three times with 

heaving iine, before I found myself and 
ny opportunity. Trying not to sound like 
whose self-love has been tick'ed, I be 
e I have turned from a liability to an 
t for the Coast Guard, and for myself 


Sincerely yours, 
(Name Withheld by Editor.) 
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TRULY OUTSTANDING ==> 


S YOU can see by the current (January) McCall’s Magazine, 
Mrs. Hellen Tullis, wife of Chief Yeoman George Tullis of 
the Commanding Officer's Office, Coast Guard Yard, has been selected 
as “Outstanding Woman in Radio and Television for 1953’’ in 
McCall's annual awards to women in the broadcasting industry. She 
had been nominated for this honor by her station. WMAR-TV. 
(If you live near the Baltimore area you can see her any Tuesday 
at 4:15 P.M. over Channel 2, with her Leader Dog Prince.) The 
award, which carries with it a “‘gold’’ ‘‘mike’’ was made on the basis 
of her public service program, ‘As You Can See,” which was Mrs. 
Tullis’ original idea and is carried on by her own planning and 
initiative. 

“As You Can See’ differs from other programs dealing with 
physical and mental handicaps in that Mrs. Tullis, who is herself 
blind, concerns herself with the social integration of handicapped and 
normal people, rather than with clinical and vocational aspects of 
disabilities. 

Besides being a housewife and television personality, Mrs. Tullis 
is a platform speaker, a part-time aduit-education teacher in the Bal- 
timore School System, and serves as Eastern Representative of Leader 
Dogs for the Blind, the Rochester, Mich., guide-dog training school 
from which ‘‘Prince’’ graduated with Hellen four and a half years ago. 

On the lecture platform and before the TV cameras Mrs. Tullis 
draws heavily on her own experiences and the experiences of her 
friends and acquaintances, in facing and coping with disabilities, and 
in dealing with the attitudes of families of the handicapped and of the 
general public. 

Regular readers of the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE will recall 
that we described the Tullis family on these pages in September, 
1951. The U. S. CoAST GUARD MAGAZINE congratulates the pub- 
lishers of McCall’s upon their selection of a most worthy winner of 
their annual trophy — and we take modest pride in the fact that 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD MAGAZINE had the privilege of introducing 
Helen Tullis to our readers four years ago. In addition to the title 
conferred upon her by McCall’s, the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
herewith confers upon Hellen Tullis the title of ‘‘Coast Guard Wife 
of the Year.” 





OUTSTANDING ENLISTED GRADUATES 


The five men listed below recently graduated from the Dental 
Technician’s Class ‘‘A’’ School at U. S. Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Maryland: 

NAME 
CRAWFORD, William Harry, HM3(P) 
HAWKINS, Albert Amos, HM3(P) 
GRAY, David Martin, HM3(P) 
ELLIS, Andrew Jackson, HM3(P) 12 of 45 94.01 
ENOKIAN, John, HM3(P) 13 of 45 93.37 

The two men listed below graduated from the Dental Technician’s 

Class “‘A’’ School, U. S. Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif.: 
NAME GEN. AVER. 

DREHMEL, Daniel Boyd, HM3 94.33 

VANDERKOOY, Roger Gordon, HM3 93.58 


CLASS STAND. GEN. AVER. 
1 of 45 97.66 
2 of 45 96.83 
7 of 45 95.28 








We know that the only realistic way to world peace, at this time, is by keeping 
this nation strong. Until real unity is brought to mankind. we must use all means 
at our disposal to establish a strong military posture. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL CHARLES E. LOUCKS. 
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Our Nomination For Coast Guard Wife Of The Year 
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Tie question is frequently ask- 
ed today: ‘‘Which do you favor, 
which are you most concerned 
about — a prosperous economy or 
an adequate national defense?”’ 

This is a specious question. It is 
like asking a man whether he pre- 
fers to keep his head or his heart. 
For it is inconceivable that a strong 
national defense could be supported 
by anything but a healthy national 
economy. 

For this clear reason, our concern 
for the nation’s economy cannot be 
measured merely in terms of wages 
or profits or dividends. We are not, 
in the ultimate sense, thinking of 
stock quotations and interest rates. 
We are not weighing decisions in 
terms of washing machines or tele- 
vision sets. Our concern for our 
economy is nothing less than our 
concern for the first line of defense 
for every freedom that we cherish. 

We have served this purpose 
faithfully and, I believe. effectively. 
Among the unhappy legacies this 
Administration inherited from the 
past was the arbitrary rule of our 
economv by needless, stifling con- 
trols. We lifted these controls in 
our first few weeks in office — as 
swiftly as the voices of the critics 
were shouting that we would not 
dare to do so. And the aftermath 
of that action, which has seen em- 
nlovment. pay rolls, and industrial 
octivity rise this year to the hichest 
records ever known and which has 
seen the cost of living onlv one ner 
cent over the greater part of this 
vear. gave the lie to those who had 
thns predicted disaster. 

There were other crinvling bur- 
dens inherited from the nrevions 
Administration to which this Ad- 
ministration fell heir in the fiscal 
and economic field. 


GEORGE HUMPHREY 
Secretary of the Treasury 


This inheritance included the 
huge public debt, the restrictive debt 
limit, $81 billion in C.O.D. orders, 
extravagance in government, the 
staggering tax burden, and on top 
of it all, a war of stalemate in Korea 
bringing sorrow and grief to many 
homes and involving heavy current 
expenditures for our government. 


The public debt is now practically 
at the limit of $275 billion. In ad- 
dition to inheriting a debt of enor- 
mous size, we also inherited a debt 
that had been badly managed, nearly 
three-quarters of which matures 
within less than five years or is re- 
deemable at the holder’s option with 
too large a proportion in the hands 
of banks rather than distributed to 
long-term investors. 








ECONOMY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY GEORGE HUMPHREY 
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Both of these conditions were de- 
liberately planned by our predeces- 
sors and affect the supply of credit. 
They are inflationary. They have 
contributed to cheapening the value 
of the dollar which fell from 100 
cents in 1939 to 52 cents at the 
present time. 

Ironically enough, this same 
policy which produced inflation and 
devalued the dollar resulted in our 
paying so much more for what we 
bought that we now have much 
more total debt to pay than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

A habit of extravagance in some 
government agencies is part of the 
burden of our financial inheritance. 

Some government agencies per- 
form vital functions and are well 
run. 

Others have acquired habits of 
extravagance over the past twenty 
years of free and easy spending. 

This Administration is deter- 
mined to cut out careless spending. 
We are trying to develop more dol- 
lar-consciousness on the part of all 
government employees, both in and 
out of uniform. 

All our efforts in cutting out ex- 
travagance are based on the simple 
knowledge that every dollar the 
government spends comes not from 
some mysterious pool of wealth 
but from the toil and savings of 
American citiens who deserve and 
expect a full dollar’s worth for 
every dollar taken from them to 
support their government. 

Our inheritance in the field of 
taxation is a staggering one. 

It is staggering because of its size. 
due to inherited obligations and the 
deficit financing of recent years. 

In 17 of the 20 fiscal years from 
1933 to 1952, the government oper- 
ated with a deficit. Conversely, in 
only three of those twenty vears 
did the government live within its 
income. 

It is also staggering becarse of 
inequalities and deliberately restric- 
tive provisions, which, in addition 
to the very size of the tax program, 
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inhibit growth and incentive and 
deter initiative and development of 
a vigorous free economy. 


In addition to and overshadow- 
ing all else was the grim conflict in 
Korea, taking the lives of American 
boys in a stalemate that had been 
dragging endlessly, hopelessly, but 
far from bloodlessly, on and on for 


nearly three long, horrible years for 


almost every home in this land. 
The financial burden of Korea alone 
piling deficit on deficit, debt on 
debt, and tax on tax, built up com- 
mitments to continue for years to 
come, 


Shooting and bloodshed in Korea 
are ended, at least for the time being, 
and the tension in the homes 
throughout America is lessened. In 
its place our every effort is at work 
to fashion a lasting, sound and 
equitable peace, and substitute re- 
construction for destruction in that 
war-torn land. It is our fervent 
hope that out of it may come a 
permanent and constructive settle- 
ment. 


The accomplishment of sound 
money will protect the savings, pen- 
sions and incomes of the old. while 
supplvine the tools of production 
by stimulating investment, creating 
new and better jobs. but this na- 
tion. as the land of opportunity 
for the young — eager for work 
and ambitious to better themselves 
— cannot long endure as such un- 
der the restrictive taxes which we 
inherited. 

Taxes can be further reduced 
only as expenditures are further re- 
duced. And expenditures can be re- 
duced only as consistent with main- 
taining a defense adequate to meet 
the dangers which confront us. 

This Administration believes that 
the average American can do more 
for himself — if he is allowed to do 
so — than the government can do 
for him. Competitive enterprise, 
free initiative — the courage to take 
a chance — the opportunity to bet- 
ter oneself by effort —— constructive 
work and invention — these have 
made America great. 

It is the collective effort of 160 
million Americans, each for him- 
self striving to improve his lot, ad- 
vance his children, and improve the 
position of each succeeding genera- 
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tion, that all taken together has 
been a power to create more things 
for more people, for higher and 
higher standards of living for all, 
than ever has been known in this 
world before. 


Opportunity is the rightful heri- 
tage of our children. It must be 
protected and guarded and handed 
on. 


I remind you again that all these 
measures have as a final, ruling pur- 
pose not merely supplying all 
our material needs — but first, last 
and all the time they are essential 
for the very security of America. 
For America’s surest defense against 
any enemy is the massive power and 
measureless potential of American 
mass production. 


In perfecting this defense, several 
truths are self-evident. 


These truths are: 

First: A crippled American econ- 
omy would serve the communist 
dream of conquest as surely as any 
military disaster and would be an 
almost fatal blow to the stability 
and security of all free nations. 


Second: The worth of our mili- 
tarv defense program must h> meac- 
red not simply by its cost hut hv 
its wisdom — for billions of dol- 
lars wastefully or unwiselv enent 
or nroduction schedules frozen to 
produce obsolete weanons. 
spell spectacular and fatal folly. 


Third: The kind of economv 
needed to sustain our vast essential 
defense program demands a high 
level of employment and industrial 
activity. 

Fourth: Such industrial employ- 
ment and activity must be founded 
upon and can be encouraged and as- 
sured only by honest money, econ- 
omical government, and sound 
money policy. 

And — as a final self-evident 
truth of our security — we know 
that the economic issues we must 
meet do not end at our shores. 

Our trade with the world — and 
the world’s trade with us — are 
vital to the strength we all need if 
we are to stay free. 

Powerful and productive as Amer- 
ica is, we need markets for our farms 
and industries abroad. We need, no 
less urgently, essential raw materials 


would 


from Asia, and Africa, and Europe. 

If we, in our vast strength, are 
so dependent upon others — we can 
instantly see how others, less strong, 
must depend upon us, upon our 
trade and markets, for their own 
economic health and welfare. 

And this truth we have learned 
and dare never forget: Our free- 
dom cannot survive in a vacuum; 
we need allies and friends — and 
the menace to freedom for them can 
be a threat to any industry, any 
farm, any home, any family in 
America. 

This is nothing less than the 
plainest record of history. 

I have spoken of peace, and I 
have spoken of security. 

Clearly implicit in all I have said 
is Our concept and understanding of 
leadership. 

As America is called, to be worthy 
of the cause of freedom, so we - 
this Party and this Givernment — 
are called to be worthy of America. 

We must be steadfast. 

We can never pretend to solve a 
problem with a slogan. We can 
never sell principle for political ex- 
nediency. We must always care less 
for our performance on television 
than our performance in office. 

We must be truthful, and true 
to our ideals. 

We have no reason to fear or 
evade criticism. We must prove our 
selves too honest and too intelligent 
to be above accepting criticism or 
correction. 

And we must be confident. 

We cannot be feeble or faltering 
in what we believe. For we believe 
nltimately in the boundless courage 
and industry and ingenuity of the 
free American — as a resource un- 
matched in this world. We believe 
in his capacity not only to dream a 
good dream — but to wake, to 
work, and to bring that dream to 
true life. Confident, truthful, stead- 
fast. These are the marks of the 
leadership we must offer. 

Only such leadership can create 
lasting security for America. 

Only such security can make the 
peace we seek not a prayer but a 
fact. Serving so just a cause in such 
a spirit, now — as in that time a 
century ago — we cannot fail, we 
must succeed. 
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Coast Guardsman Bob Williams and Hollywood star Terry Moore appear to be enjoying their association as they attend the Noxy Theatre 
where the first showing was made of “Beneath the Twelve Mile Reef,” a film in which the Coast Guard plays a prominent part. 
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Petty Officer Entertains Glamorous Screen Star 
Beautiful Gal Meets Typical Coast Guard Guy 


cA, THE smoke of battle cleared, 
Coast Guardsman Robert L. Wil- 
liams, EN3, from the CGC HALF 
MOON, was declared the outstand- 
ing and most eligible Coast Guard 
representative to escort screen star 
Terry Moore to the premiere of her 
new picture, “Beneath the 12-Mile 
Reef,’’ as well as to be her constant 
companion during her visit to vari- 


ous Coast Guard installations and 
the Marine Hospital at Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 

In a purely competitive contest, 
with each Coast Guard vessel send- 
ing in for the final judging its out- 
standing representative, Bob Wil- 
liams, a handsome youth of 20, 
five-foot eight inches, 155 pounds, 
black curly hair, with a nice, warm 
smile, convinced all the judges that 


he was the man Miss Moore was 
looking for to be her Coast Guard 
Boy Friend. 

Screen star Terry Moore was the 
guest of the Coast Guard at USCG 
Pier 9 for a round of activities on 
land, sea, and in the air. Miss 
Moore had been named ‘‘Miss Chief 
Petty Officer’’ by the men of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, which coop- 
erated in the Florida location film 


Coast Guardsman Bob Williams, EN3, escorts glamorous motion picture star Terry Moore to New York's Roxy Theatre for the world 
premiere of her latest picture,"Beneath the Twelve Mile Reef.” 
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ing of her latest picture, the Cinema 
Scope drama, ‘Beneath the 12-mile 
Reef,”” whose world premiere took 
place at the Roxy. 

Starting her three and one-half 
hour Coast Guard visit, Miss Moore 
at 10:30 A.M. christened the CG 


Port Security Unit’s newest stream- 
lined, gleaming-white 95-foot-long 
harbor entrance patrol boat, the 
95304, at Pier 9, East River. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, the craft, 
which incorporates the latest in me- 
chanical and electronic technical de- 





Hollywood motion picture actress Terry Moore boards the Patrol Boat 95304 in New York to 
exchange greetings with the crew. Accompanying Miss Moore in this boarding operation is 
Lieutenant Ludwig Rubinsky, skipper of the patrol vessel. 
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velopments, headed out in the vicin- 
ity of the Statue of Liberty for a 
brief run. During this time a spe- 
cial ‘‘12-Mile Reef’’ luncheon was 
served, after which the star and the 
members of the press and newsreels 
returned to Pier 9, where all con- 
cerned enjoyed ‘‘chow down.” 
About 12:30 Terry Moore, accom- 
panied by Coast Guardsman Bob 
Williams, boarded a Coast Guard 
helicopter for a trip to Marine Hos- 
pital, Staten Island. Landing on the 
front lawn of the Marine Hospital, 
Terry and Bob distributed Christ- 
mas gifts to the Coast Guardsmen 
hospitalized there. Assisting Miss 
Moore were the nurses of the hos- 
pital as well as the ‘“‘gray ladies.”’ 

Bob Williams, Miss Moore’s es- 
cort throughout the entire tour, was 
specially selected for outstanding 
merit from the crews of all ocean- 
stationed vessels and_ ice-breakers. 
On the evening of December 16, 
Bob Williams personally accompa- 
nied her to the Roxy Theatre for 
the lavish formal debut of “‘Beneath 
the 12-Mile Reef,” in which Miss 
Moore is the star. Robert L. Wil- 
liams, son of Lester . Williams, 
was Aborn in Stroudsburg, Pa., on 
November 11, 1933. He attended 
high school at Forty Fort, Pa., and 
completed the fall semester (1951) 
at Penn State before entering the 
U. S. Coast Guard in February of 
1952. At the present time, Mr. 
and Mrs, Williams reside at 14 Den- 
nison Street, Forty Fort, Pa. 





Anecdote 


The great British battleship BRIT- 
ANNIA was lying at anchor during a 
lull in the First World War. A con- 
fused master-at-arms was observed 
dragging a recalcitrant sailor to the 
quarterdeck. 

Turning to the commanding offi- 
cer, the master-at-arms made his re- 
port: 

“This man! ’E goes when he 
loikes, and ’e comes when he loikes 
and if I say anything to him ’e uses 
such ‘orrible language you'd think ’e 
was an officer’? —- By REAR AD- 
MIRAL LEROY REINBURG (Ret.). 








I believe firmly — and I think the 
Soviets realize —- that the United 
States, if forced to total mobilization 
today, could meet and win any mili- 
tary challenge.—-PRESIDENT DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER. 
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—only Yooh second back! 


SHE’s PLENTY FAR FROM PORT, this 
(==) ship—but the captain is as well- 
(\ informed as if he were sailing into 


San Francisco Bay. 

Communications by RCA keeps him in 
constant touch with land—and other ships. 
RCA Loran accurately indicates his position 
in seconds—independently of stars or sun. 
RCA Radar gives him a “clear view” of the 
sea through fog, rain, and darkness—helps 
him hold his run to regular schedule. 

Just a few examples, these, to show how 
RCA Advanced Development and Applied 
Engineering works with the U.S. Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Maritime services to guar- 
antee U.S. supremacy in electronics. 





Meet the RCA engineers in your branch 
of service. 
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GOVERNMENT EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN. N. J. 





Pictured here is Navy Lieutenant David Draz as he reaches for the safety of Coast Guard 


Cutter 83300. (Photo by Dugan) 





Eagerly the crew of Cutter 83300 give a helping hand to Lieutenant Draz as he is rescued 
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from almost certain death after the crash of his Navy plane. 


* 


What 


Price 


or 


News! 
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A Personal View Into 
the Events 


Behind the Headlines 


By ROBERT C. PRITIKIN 


T Here is always good news- 
paper copy when an airplane crashes 
into the sea taking the lives of two 
persons and leaving a third on the 
verge of death. Mr. John Doe, with 
all his compassion and sympathy in 
the face of tragedy, is possessed with 
a morbid and hungry curiosity 
about disaster and violent death. 
One such person was candid and re- 
markably honest as he stood amid 
the scattered wreckage of a race car 
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which after winning first place, 
punctuated its victory by smashing 
into the stadium wall leaving the 
body of its occupant twisted and 
gnarled beyond recognition. “‘My,” 
said the spectator, ‘“‘What an excit- 
ing way to die!”’ 

No such casual attitude toward 
disaster existed in the minds of the 
eleven crewmen of the Coast Guard 
Patrol Boat 83300 (based at San 
Diego, Calif.) on the morning of 
10 November, 1953. It was just 
after midnight and the search was in 
full swing. The water was an icy 
black blanket and the sky, a ruthless 
force sending shrill winds and over- 
banging fog to two desnerate men 
struggling for survival in the choppy 
water somewhere off Point Loma. 
The plane had crashed and made 
the ocean bed its grave. It took 
with it one crewman and left Lieu 
tenant David Draz 
Sprague to dangle helplessly from 
their life preservers until 
found them. 

The sky buzzing with 
searching aircraft. From the water's 
surface emanated the beams of a 
dozen searchlights, and below, the 
ever-present menace of the hungry 
shark . also searching. 

With daybreak 
visibility and added confidence that 


the survivors would be found. 


snd Jownh 
someone 


Was 


came increased 
But 
six hours has passed since the crash 
and a doctor's report indicated that 
five hours of exposure to water of 
such extreme temperature would 
spell death to the most sturdy of 
men. The search continued. At 
7 A.M. a plane reported that two 
men had been sighted. The first 
to reach the scene was the Coast 
Guard Patrol Boat 83300. All 
hands assumed their stations. On 
the bow a seaman clenched a ring 
buoy, took careful aim, and tossed 
it to the anxious arms of Lieutenant 
David Draz, whose life for the last 
three hours had been sustained by 
hope and prayer. 

Draz was placed upon the main 
deck and given first aid. He said 
nothing, but his eyes, reflecting 
seven hours and fifteen minutes of 
struggle against the uncompromis- 
ing elements, bore an intensive look 
and said to every man on the crew, 
“thanks.’’ Moments later the body 
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of Joseph Sprague was removed 
from the water. His eyes, too, bore 
a look of intensity. But the light 
had gone from those eyes. The man 
was dead. Three hours of artificial 
respiration did not restore the spark 
of life and at 10:20 A.M. the 


initials DOA were inscribed in the 
ship's log. 


There were no heroes this day 

. and no curious spectators. Just 
eleven men performing their duty 
silently and purposefully with re- 
spect and awe for the tragic episode 
of which they were a part. 


But the following day there were 


era aig 


Sess ap 


spectators . thousands of them. 
The first editions carried big, black 
headlines of the tragedy. A radio 
announcer, affecting a guttural holy- 
tone, gave audible testimony to the 
tragedy with all the melodrama and 
theatrics of his profession. By noon 
the entire city was well informed 
of the incident and all 
Does, whose sympathy and compas 
sion in the face of tragedy is sur 
passed only by their morbid and 
hungry curiosity for disaster, had 
been duly stimulated and provided 
with material for their day's con- 
versation! 


the John 


Lieutenant Draz is given a supporting hand by the author of the adjacent story, Robert 
Pritikin (in center, wearing turned-down white hat). 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I retired from the Coast Guard on 1 August, 
1953, by reason of physical disability. At time of re- 
tirement, I was given credit for 21 years, 11 months, 
and 22 days service for pay purposes. I retired as 
BMC (P) and receive $206.38 per month retired pay 
which ts 75% of base pay for 18 years’ service. Will 
you kindly advise me tf I am not entitled to receive 
credit for 22 years’ service for pay purposes which 
would give me 75% of the next pay grade.—(C.A.L.) 


A.—In computing your retired pay the fractional 
year of eleven months would only be considered a full 
year in computing the number of years’ service by 
which the rate of 2!'4.% per centum would be multi- 
plied to compute your retired pay based on your years 
of service and does not entitle you to credit for over 
22 years’ service. Therefore, since you elected to receive 
retired pay based on your percentage of disability and 
you had 21 years, 11 months and 22 days of service, 
but less than 22 years’ service, your base pay as a 
BMC(P) was $275.18 per month and you were en- 
titled to 75% of this amount. 

* * * 


Q.—lIs it possible to state at this time when the 
next group of enlisted men will be retired from active 
duty under the provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Law? 


A.—No schedule has yet been established for 20- 
year retirements for the calendar year 1954. 
. =* * 


Q.—On the 28th day of September, recommenda- 
tions for four men holding the rate of AD1 were for- 
warded to the Commandant in order that these four 
men might be eligible to take the eyamination in April, 
1954, for advancement to ADC. Three of these recom- 
mendations have been properly acted upon, but the 
fourth recommendation — which is my own — has 
had no action. Naturally, I would very much like to 
learn tf I am actually on an eligtbility list for pros- 
pective ADC or if I will be given opportunity to take 
the examination in April, 1954.—(J.M.D.) 


A.—Your recommendation was acted upon favor- 
ably and acknowledged on 23 October, 1953. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters supply me with the last 
known address of William Baden, RM3, who was sta- 
tioned aboard the Cutter EVERGREEN tn the years 1946 
to 1948. I would also like to learn the last known 
addresses of Charles Jones, SN, formerly of the EVER- 
GREEN, and Eugene Baker, EN2. whose last known 
address was the Cutter WESTWIND. 


A.—William R. Baden (263-079) radioman, sec- 
ond class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 16 
March, 1948. His address subsequent to discharge is 
shown as 3720 11th Avenue, So. Minneapolis, Min. 
Charles Thomas Jones (257-611) seaman(RD), is 
now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Section, Head- 
quarters, Far East Air Force, APO, 925, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. Eugene Locke Baker 
(2044-489) engineman, first class, was discharged 
from the Coast Guard 6 April, 1953. His address 
subsequent to discharge is shown as R. R. No. 2, North 
Shore Drive, Delevan, Wis. On 6 April, 1953, he 
enlisted in the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve and is 
now serving in an inactive status. 

* * + 


Q.—Can you give me the present address of R. A. 
Gavagan, EMC ?—(E.A.B.) 

A.—Robert Allen Gavagan (273-547) chief elec- 
trician’s mate, is now attached to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Base, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to Hos- 
pitalman Chief.—(C.R.H.) 

A.—You are number 4 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to HMC(P). 


* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn if Headquar- 
ters plans to make any SKC’s in the near future. 
A.—It is not anticipated that any advancement to 
SKC will be made in the near future. 
+ + * 


Q.—At the present time is it necessary for a Provts- 
ional Petty Officer to complete appropriate Institute 
courses before having his rate changed from Provts- 
tonal to Permanent? 

A—lIt is not necessary at the present time to com- 
plete appropriate Institute courses before having pro- 
visional rates made permanent. 

* * + 


Q.—Just recently I received a commendation from 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard tn the form of 
a letter. I would like to know tf I am entitled to wear 
a commendation ribbon or if I'm entitled to wear any 
at all?—(J.J.D.) 

A.—The Commandant’s Letter of Commendation 
awarded to you does not authorize you to wear the 
Commendation Ribbon. 

* + * 


Q.—I would like to know if my Service Conduct 
record entitles me to the customary ten per cent addt- 
tional pay in the event of retirement under provisions 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law.—(R.C.) 
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A.—Your marks in conduct for the period from 24 
June, 1940, date of original enlistment, to 21 July, 
1952, date of last discharge, have been averaged and 
they are not sufficiently high, as of the latter date, to 
entitle you to the 10 per cent additional pay for good 
conduct. 

* 5 aS 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the list 
for future promotion to the warrant rank of Ma- 
chinist.—(P.T.) 

A.—You are Number 131 at the present writing. 

* * * 

Q.—lIs it a standing rule in the Coast Guard that a 
person has to stay at one station for at least six months 
before he is able to obtain a mutual? 

A.—Article 4-B-38 Personnel Manual sets forth 
the policy for Mutual Transfers and requires that a 
member must have served a minimum of six months 
at his present station before he will be considered eligi- 
ble for a Mutual Transfer. 

* * * 


Q.—Does Headquarters have on file my request for 
assignment to the CGC COURIER?—(R.F.) 
A.—Your request is on file at Headquarters and will 
receive consideration along with requests from other 
Hospitalmen when a vacancy occurs on the COURIER. 
* * * 


Q.—I would like very much to learn the address 
of Joseph L. Curtis, who was stationed in Cleveland, 
9th District Headquarters, in 1952. 


AGESE4 


BIRTHPLACE OF JET POWER — 


against any attack 


A.—Joseph Lionel Curtis (2031-705) electronics 
technician, first class, was discharged from the Coast 
Guard 25 September, 1952. His address subsequent 
to discharge is shown as 2304 17th Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. On 25 December, 1952, he en- 
listed in the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve and is 
now serving in an inactive status. 

* * * 

Q.—What Institute courses are recorded on my rec- 

ord at Headquarters?——(G.C.M.) 


A.—Your record shows that you have completed 
the following courses from the Coast Guard Institute: 
Firs Controlman 3rd, Gunner’s Mate 3rd (ED1), 
Gunner's Mate 2nd (ED1). You stated on your re- 
quest for Naval Gunner’s Mate School, Naval Receiv- 
rg Station, Washington, D. C., that you had com- 
p'eted the Institute courses mentioned above, had com- 
pleted the Gunner’s Mate 3rd course twice, and had 
completed Gunner's Mate Ist and Gunner’s Mate Chief 
courses; however, your record does not show that you 
have completed any Institute courses except those set 
forth above. In the event that you believe that your 
record is incomplete, it is suggested that you write the 
Director, U. S. Coast Guard Institute, Groton, Con- 
necticut, and request that you be furnished with a com 
p'ete accounting of courses taken. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if Headquarters plans to 
approve my request for a mutual transfer. This request 
was submitted several months ago and all the essential 


pet aeeeaeas 


More than 5,000 jet planes have been turned out at this California factory of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, builders of the world’s first mass-produced jets. F-94C Starfire jet interceptors 
- and T-33 jet trainers are lined up on the runway ramp as far as the eye can see. The company’s jet production 


ready for assignment to defend America 


is now at an all-time high and an industry-wide survey has shown that Lockheed has produced more turbine-powered aircraft than any 

other company. In addition to F-94C Starfires and T-33 jet trainers, Lockheed’s California division is currently building the new XF-104 

air-superiority jet fighter. Its Georgia plant is turning our Boeing- lesigned B-47 jet bombers and is moving into production of C-130 
turbo-prop cargo transports. 
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information has been forwarded to Headquarters.— 

A.—Your mutual transfer was authorized on No- 

vember 18th. 
ok aK * 

QO.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Richard L. Schnetble, EN1? 

A.—Richard Louis Schneible (2022-839) engine- 
man, first class (provisional), was discharged from 
the Coast Guard 16 October, 1952. His address sub- 
sequent to discharge is shown as Route No. 1, Box 24, 
Mount Vernon, Alabama. On 16 October, 1953, he 
enlisted in the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve and is 
now serving in an inactive status. 

* * * 

O.—More than six months ago I took an examina- 
tion for advancement to EN1, but I have never heard 
the results of that examination. I would very much 
like to learn if I passed the examination and what my 
chances are for promotion to EN1.—(J.R.C.) 

A.—yYour report of examination is on file pending 
vacancies for EN1(P). 

* * * 

O.—On December 7, 1951, I took an examination 
for advancement to SD1 while stationed at CG Moor- 
ings, San Pedro, Calif., in the 11th CG District. I was 
not notified as to whether I passed the examination or 
if the report of examination was forwarded to Head- 
quarters. I would like to know tf Headquarters re- 
ceived the report of examination and tf I am on the 
eligibility list for SD1.—(H.P.) 

A.—Your report of examination is on file pending 
vacancies for SD1(P). 

O.—We two Second-class Petty Officers would like 
to learn if our examinations for First-class Petty Of- 
ficers have been received and recorded at Headquarters.— 
(W.H.P. and E.R.L.) 

A.—Reports of examination are on file pending 
vacancies in the ratings concerned. 

* x * 

QO.—I would ltke to learn the date of the next ex- 
amination for men interested tn being promoted to the 
rate of OQMC, 

A.—It cannot be anticipated at this time when an- 
other examination for QMC(P) will be held. 


* * * 


Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate making any 
advancements to RMC(P) in the near future, and ts 
it possible to estimate when the present eligibility list 
will expire? 

A.—It cannot be ascertained at this time when ad- 
vancements to RMC(P) will be made nor when the 
present eligibility list will expire. 

* * * 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate making any 
advancements to RMC(P) from the eligibility list that 
was established as a result of the examination held in 
April, 1953? I would also Itke to learn the present au- 
thorized complement of RMC’s tn the Coast Guard. 
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A.—It cannot be ascertained at this time when ad- 
vancements to RMC(P) will be made. At the present 
time 118 RMC’s are authorized. 

* * * 

Q.—It would be greatly appreciated if you could 
furnish me with the home address of Joseph J. Kester, 
Jr., (272-273) CS3, who recently was discharged 
from CG Base, Alameda, California. 

A.—Joseph J. Kester, Jr., (2019-610) commis- 
saryman, third class, was discharged from the VU. S. 
Coast Guard 15 September, 1952. His address sub- 
sequent to discharge is shown as Lionville, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. On 15 September, 1952, he 
enlisted in the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve and is 
now serving in an inactive status. 

2 * + 

Q.—I took the most recent examination for ad- 
vancement to BMC but have never received any infor- 
mation as to whether or not I passed the test or failed 
to pass the test. I would like to learn the results of 
the test and my position on the eligibility list —(N.G.) 

A.—You failed to pass the examination for BMC 
(P) that was held on May 28-29, 1951. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to learn my husband’s standing 
on the eligibility list for Chief Boatswain’s Mate. 

A.—Your husband is Number 56 on the eligibility 
list for advancement to BMC (P). 

- /- * 


Q.—I was recently placed on the temporary disabil- 


ity retired list with the rating of SK1(P). Will my 
name and standing continue on the eligibility list for 
permanent SK1 as long as I am on the temporary re- 


tired list? 
(J.P.W.) 

A.—Your name was removed from the eligibility 
list for permanent SK1 when you were placed on the 


temporary retired list. 
* * * 


If so, what ts my present standing?— 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligi- 
hility list for possible promotion to the rate of Chief 
Enatneman.—(L.F.) 

A.—You are Number 119 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ENC (P). 

ce * 

O.—I re-enlisted in the Coast Guard tn October, 
1949 for a period of stx (6) years. My enlistment 
expires tn October of 1955. Am I entitled to MOP 
now, or at any time tn the future? 

A.—If in all respects eligible, and the Mustering- 
Out Pay Act of 1952 is still in effect, you will be en- 
title d toMOP at time of separation from your present 
enlistment. 

x  * . 

O.—From March 10, 1951, through October 1, 
1953, while attached to a Light Station, my family 
occupted Coast Guard government owned quarters. 
During this period of time my wife did not receive a 
family allotment. From March 10, 1951, to April 30, 
1952, said quarters were privately furnished with the 
exception of a cooking range and refrigerator. I have 
been led to believe that up to the enactment of the 
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Career Compensation Act of 1949, my pay was sup- 
posed to have been checked at 90 cents a day and my 
wife was supposed to get an allotment which would 
consist of $45.00 from Coast Guard and $45.00 from 
my check. By paying 90 cents a day I would have been 
paying $27.00 a month instead of $45.00 for said 
quarters. | was Seaman at that time. If this is so, do 
I have a basis for claim for reimbursement ?—(T.R.C.) 


A.—The records show that you were married 10 
April, 1950. Thus for any period prior to that date 
no allowance for quarters on account of dependent 
wife accrued to you. During the period 11 April 
through 31 July, 1950, your rating of SA prevented 
you from receiving basic allowance for quarters on ac- 
count of dependent wife as, under the terms of the 
Career Compensation Act of -949, such allowance was 
paid only to chief, first and second class petty officers. 
The Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950, effective 1 
August, 1950, permitted you to receive the above al- 
lowance, and you were so paid until you began occu 
pancy of Government quarters on 10 March, 1951. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like some information on the required 
qualifications for attending the advanced school of 
Diesel Maintenance at Great Lakes. Are FN’s and 
EN3’s qualified? 


A.—Assignment to advanced Diesel training is 
made individually on a basis of need for personnel 
with this type of training aboard a particular vessel. 
The school referred to is the Enginemen Class C-1 
School, Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois. 
The course is for a period of five weeks. Applicants 
should have test scores of GCT 50, AR 50, READ 
50 and MAT 50. Some related experience is desired, 
also. Personnel assigned to this training should be 
EN’s. In the event that your duties require such train- 
ing as that mentioned above, it is suggested that you 
submit your application via official channels to Com- 
mandant (PTP) for consideration. 

* * * 

O.—We would like very much to learn our stand- 
ing on the eligibility list for future retirement under 
provisions of the Enlisted Retirement Law. 

A.—yYour standings are listed herewith: 

Service as of Standing on 

31 March, 1953 Eligibility List 
MASSE, Albert J., SKC 26- 5-24 No. 6 
MANCHESTER. H. O., EMTC 23 No. 213 
IZARD, Henry T., SKC 20- No. 440 
MCHUGH, Lawrence C., SKC 20 No. 443 
PAYER, George A. J.. BMC 20- 6 No. 434 
BROWN, Ed, BMI 21-11 No. 340 
CIRONE, Walter H., CSC 21 No. 383 
MCELMUERG, J. A., ENC 22- 8 No. 279 
BECK, Edward H., BMC 23- 9 101 
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cA. UNUSUAL number of requests have been pour- 
ing in from men desiring to know either their position 
in the eligibility file for permanent rate maintained at 
Headquarters or the date they may expect to make a per- 
manent rate, or both. The information in this article, 
which is felt to be generally applicable to all hands, should 
serve as an answer in most cases. 


The number of permanent rates allowed is based upon 
a complement of 20,392, the authorized strength of the 
Regular Coast Guard prior to 20 June, 1950. Every 
effort is made by Headquarters to keep this complement 
filled to the limit, in all ratings, as conditions permit. A 
vacancy occurs when a man, holding a permanent rate, 
is separated therefrom for any reason. The most common 
of the reasons being discharge without immediate re- 
enlistment and retirement. 


When a man fails to reenlist within twenty-four hours 
after discharge, he loses his permanent rate. Upon re- 
enlistment, after the allowed twenty-four hour period, 
he may or may not be offered a permanent rate, depending 
upon vacancies. The permanent rate offered will not be 
higher than the permanent rate held on discharge, and 
seniority begins from the date of re-enlistment. 


At the time a man makes a provisional rate, his name 
is immediately entered in the eligibility file for that per- 





Headquarter’s Policy With Regard To Changing Provisional Ratings 


manent rate. His position in the file is determined by the 
date of his provisional advancement. In cases of men in 
the same rate and rating who were made provisional on 
the same date, the date of advancement to their previous 
lower rate will determine who is senior. This method 
fu'fills the desirability of fairness since all other factors 
of a person’s service such as proficiency in rating and con- 
duct marks, examination marks, length of continuous 
service, length of service in rate, and time awaiting ad 
vancement are considered at the time a man makes his 
provisional rate. 


The discontinuance of various Coast Guard activities, 
as recently announced, is not expected to have a drastic 
affect on enlisted ratings. Normal separation of men from 
the service will in all probability leave enough vacancies 
to prevent any reduction in provisional rates. Any reduc- 
tion that seems apparent will be avoided by every possible 
means, 


It is hoped that all concerned will understand the rea- 
sons why the date a man may expect to make a perma- 
nent rate cannot be accurately determined. All men may 
well rest assured that eligibility files at Headquarters are 
being maintained as conscientiously and accurately as pos- 
sible and that permanent rates are being made on the 
earliest dates that conditions will permit. 
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tough 
customer 


Tough to please... 


and tough to beat. 


This man knows what it takes. 
From the Coral Sea to Korea, he 
used the stuff. And today, his 
nod—or a shake of his head—can 
be the final word on many 

a weapons system. 

Today at Martin an entirely new 
principle of aircraft design and 
development is in operation, 
tailoring airpower to this 

man’s needs. 

It is known as Martin Systems 
Engineering. MSE is a method 
of weapons systems development 
which now makes possible aircraft, 
guided missiles and electronics 
weapons designed not as 
traditional flying vehicles... 

but as fully coordinated and 
controlled spaceborne systems 
which are the direct result 

of operations problems. 


This man can tell you that— 


You will hear more about Martin! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
AFT BALTIMORE * MARYLAND 








AMERICAN a" sOciETY 
Willyou help them grow up 


in a safer W orld? 


n if he loves his child, and you know the 
answe veg it. Yet nO child today '§ safe 
from cancer—some rime during his life- 


Cancer can kill children—"° age 1s free from this 
terrible scourge: Cancer can rob them of the love and 
care of a mother—4 father—°F both. 


Won't you help us in the fight against this terrible 
scourge! 


The American Cancer S iety ” ds money: Money 
to aid doctors in problem jagnost ,arment, 
ide for costly researc to ffering 
ictims. 
j . 
2 Our weapons are your dollars and cents; the victory 


Js is a better world forall out children. 
mae 
} Send a contribution today tO Cancer, ¢/© yout Local 


y Post Office. Thank you: 


} CANCER STRIKES 
STRIKE pack—GIVvE T0 coNQueER CANCER! 
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SAKS CLEANERS 
SHIRT LAUNDERERS 
Same Day Cleaning Service 
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urn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


“Basaso BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save moncy for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag — a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed. 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check — a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is id@al 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter- 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes — cus- 
tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company “\. “4 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29. MARYLAND 
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made without delay. The story of the customer's com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop's routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver — a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


> 


2 
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Civilians, please take note! Many 
of you own and operate pleasure 
boats. You place your wives and 
children aboard these pleasure craft 
with no more thought than is em- 
ployed when you place them in 
your automobile for a weekend 
drive. 


However, there is a great differ- 
ence between the safety element ex- 
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isting in your automobile and in 
your launch — or 
motorboat — or skiff. Dangerous 
as the automobile highways of 
America may be, there is a greater 
element of danger on the bays and 
rivers and waterways whereon many 
persons seek light-hearted pleasure. 
Basically, there should be no danger 
on waterways. Actually, there is 


yacht — or 


great danger because of neglect of 
fundamental safety principles. 

The girl pictured above symbol- 
izes your wife, your daughter or 
perhaps your sweetheart. If you 
love this girl, pay attention to a 
recent stern warning issued by the 
Coast Guard relative to the use of 
unapproved lifesaving appliances. 

Captain G. W. Callbeck, Chief 
of the Twelfth District’s Marine 
Safety Division, reveals there is a 
considerable amount of lifesaving 
equipment in use today which was 
marked ‘‘Passed’’ by the Coast 
Guard under wartime emergency 
conditions. “‘Only life preservers 
and lifesaving appliances which have 
been marked ‘Approved’ and bear 
approval numbers assigned by the 
Cuast Guard Commandant are cur- 
rently valid,’’ points out Captain 
Callbeck. 

Penalty for having unapproved 
lifesaving appliances on motorboats 
bears a $100 fine on each count. 
The same infraction on boats carry- 
ing passengers for hire bears a $200 
fine for each offense. 

Motorboat owners and operators 
are cautioned by the Coast Guard 
to purchase marine lifesaving equip- 
ment from reputable dealers who 
guarantee that the appliances have 
been officially approved by the Coast 
Guard Commandant. 





LEADERSHIP 


The best grip any officer can have 
on the enlisted man is on his pride. 
Therefore, do everything possible to 
build up the enlisted man’s pride in 
himself and in his record. Constant- 
ly appeal to him to keep a clean and 
an honorable record. 

Treat the enlisted man as a man; 
look him squarely in the eye when 
you talk to him, and treat him 
justly. 
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Never do anything to lessen the 
respect of the enlisted man for him- 
self. 

Men respect an officer more who 
iS abie to handle his men without 
naving to use outside means for 
discipline. ‘To be able to run your 
job yourself is a great asset; be care- 
1UL not to lose it. 

Give short talks to men on sub- 
jects which they ought to know. 
be sure the talks are short. Have 
something to say. Say it. ‘hen 
stop. 


leach the enlisted man to have 
proper respect for his uniform. 

be extremely careful about your 
manner in dealing with enlisted men. 
1 ney are entitled to a respecttul and 
patient hearing. Some officers seem 
to go on the theory that muitary 
ana naval efficiency consists of 1 ioud 
voice and an impatient manner. 

Won't attempt to gain cueap pop- 
ularity by unofficeriike acts. tn- 
listed men are not siow to size up 
an officer. “hey soon learn whether 
his interest in his men is feigned or 
real. They respect and admire the 


officer who requires a strict perform- 


ance of duty. The true rule for 
handling men is: Don't nag them; 
don’t neglect them; don't coddle 
them. (‘Familiarity con- 
tempt.’’) 

Put responsibility for a detail 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
petty officer in charge of the detail. 
Make him look after every detail — 
instruction, equipment, dress, neat- 
ness, general appearance, behavior. 


breeds 


Train the young officers and the 
petty officers to have an interest in 
administration by supervising de- 
tals. When anything goes wrong, 
call in the petty officcr whose place 
it was to see about tt. If Seaman, 
second class, Smith has grease spots 
on his jumper and long hair at in- 
spection, see why Boatswain's Mate, 
first Jones and 
Brown had attended to 
letatls. 


Coxswain 
those 


class, 
not 


Look carefully after the mess. 
Much discontent is founded upon 
dissatisfaction with the food and the 
way it is served. 

Do everything possible to provide 
legitimate amusements and recrea- 
tion. Young men cannot be kept 
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Santa Claus is shown here in a Coast Guard helicopter which is about to land at the Coast 

Guard Air Station at San Francisco Airport. Santa (First Class Aviation Machinist's Mate 

John Cox) played host at the station’s Christmas party for 100 children of Coast Guard 
aviation personnel. Flying the above ‘copter is Lieutenant W. H. Brinkmeyer. 


contented within the bare bulk- 
heads. Baseball and out-of-door 
sports afford a good opportunity 
for the activitiés of young officers. 


Be an optimist; cultivate that 
habit. There are some men who al- 
ways see their troubles with great 
clearness. They are always afraid 
that things will not turn out just 
right. The man who is an optimist 
is like a breath of fresh air. He 
cheers all who some around him. 
One of the great sayings of Lord 
Nelson was: “I am not come forth 
to find difficulties but to remove 
them.” 


Try not to become a critic or a 
“knocker.”’ When once a matter has 
been settled, put your energies into 
the question of how you can best 
carry out both the letter and the 
spirit of the order. 


If a man deserts and you have 
never spoken to him in warning 


against committing that crime, the 
blame for his desertion is partly 
vours. You have not done your 
duty. 


If any officer cannot call every 
man on his ship by name he should 
get busy at once. 


The officer who wants to succeed 
must be loyal to those above him. 
He is then on solid ground for ex- 
pecting it from those below him. 
He must also be loyal to those below 
him. 


Don’t let a newly-made petty of- 
ficer feel that he has a permanent job 
regardless of effort. Establish com- 
petition between men. Promote the 
man who makes the best showing 
and relieve at once those who are 
worthless. 

The value of any officer to the 
Government depends in large part 
upon how much attention he gives 
to duty. It is not how much ability 
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an officer has, but how well he uses 
what he does have that determines 
his value to the Government. 


It is the duty of the officer to 
prove his title and his worth by 
exhibiting superior knowledge. No 
organization will long respect an 
officer who has not the knowledge 
properly to instruct his men. 


Remember Napoleon's maxim, 
that in war the moral is to the 
physical as three to one. Strive to 
arouse a proper spirit in the men 
individually and in the organization 
as a collective unit. Not much suc- 
cess can be hoped for unless the 
proper spirit is aroused. 


Listen attentively to suggestions 
of subordinates. Invite recommen- 
dations for improvements. This is 
a good way to create and maintain 
the interests of subordinates. 


Encourage imitation on the part 
of subordinates. Do this by appor- 
tioning or assigning work. Let them 
do the work under your own super- 
vision. 


Justice and promptness are the 
foundations of military discipline 
and military efficiency. It takes a 
level-headed man to maintain disci- 
pline and yet have every man feel 
that he had had a square deal. 


Teach the enlisted men to be neat 
in person and clean and sober in 
their lives. Force of example is the 
greatest of all aids in this respect. 


Prohibit the use of dirty, vulgar 
language. Punish offenders and see 
that your instructions are carried out. 


There is something to be done: 
the efficient officer to work eanestly 
and loyally to do it, overcoming 
obstacles as he goes along. The in- 
efficient officer either does nothing, 
or spends his time discussing diffi- 
culties or in suggesting some other 
plan more to his liking. 


When in doubt ask questions, 
“higher up’; never “go off half- 
cocked.”’ 

“Above all things to 

Thine Own Self Be true. 


THOU CANST NOT THEN 
BE FALSE TO ANY MAN.” 
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Letter Stresses Fact That Coast Guard Offers Career 


CGC COURIER, 
FPO, New York City. 


This will let you know that I have not forgotten you and that we of the 
COURIER still appreciate your kindness in sending us copies of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Since we are practically inside the ‘Iron Curtain,’’ and cer- 
tainly at the last out-post, your magazine serves as a major contact with the Coast 
Guard. 


In recent months, as you know, a very large number of men bave been taking 
their discharge. A thought has come to mind that you could use the officers aboard 
the COURIER as an outstanding example of the future the Service holds for the en- 
enlisted man. Believe it or not, but each of the e:even (11) officers assigned to the 
COURIER at the present time started off as an enlisted man. I am tabulating below 
their names and rank and their former enlisted status and station. If any enlisted 
man in the Service today doubts that he has a future in the Coast Guard, this tabu- 
lation should take that out of him. 

Ship or Station 

as Enlisted Man Year 
61st Coast Artil- 1927 

lery (AA) 
USCGC Nagatuck 1942 
CGC 441 1941 
CG Radio School, 1944 
Atlantic City 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 1948 
CGTS Groton 1945 
USS Mt. Olympus 1951 
(AGC-8) 
USCGC Yamacraw 1943 
USCGC Sunflower 1943 
USCGC Active 1949 
USCGC Comanche 1942 


Name Service Rate 
CAPT Oscar C. B. Wev U.S. Army Pvt 


LCDR Franklin C. Hingley USCGR BMI! 
LCDR Herbert Krause USCG MoMMC 
LT Roger J. Dahlby USCGR RM2 


ASurg Herschell H. Boyd USNR SR 
LTJG James P. Randle USCG S2c 
LTJG Norman A. Toon USN ET3 


CMACH Herbert H. Ehlers USCG MMC 
CRELE Henry C. Lodge USCG RMC 
CRELE James J. Morsey USCG ETC 
CPCLK Kenneth J. Titus USCG YN2 


Thans a lot for your past help and consideration. We appreciate it more than 


you will ever know. 
©: CoB. WE, 
Captain, U. S§. Coast Guard 


Commanding, COURIER. 








” 


“Meat down, potatoes down, vegetables down, butter down... 
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SALT WATER GRIST 


Here it is the month of February 
already and it seems ages ago since 
we all basked in the glory of the 
Christmas and New Year holidays 
— which prompts me to ask what’s 
happened to YOUR spirit of good 
fellowship? Did it vanish when the 
holiday decorations were taken 
down? Or have you managed to 
retain a wee bit of the spirit of good 
fellowship? Permit your Editor the 
rather personal privilege of remind- 
ing all hands that good fellowship 
is something to be nurtured 365 
days of the year, not just on one 
day. 


Leo Trost of 2811 Cathedral 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., is ex- 
tremely eager to hear from former 
shipmates whom he knew many 
years ago in Fernandina, Florida. 
Most of those shipmates are now 
on the retired list but they are 
readers of this MAGAZINE, so we 
feel sure Trost will soon be hearing 
from many of his former shipmates. 
.. . Lieutenant Charles King recent- 
ly retired after completing thirty 
years of service. Many old-timers 
will remember Charlie King, whose 
career carried him to many quarters 
of the globe. . . . The quickest way 
to make yourself miserable is to 
start wondering whether you are as 
happy as you could be. . . . We've 
been getting a lot of nice compli- 
ments in recent months but we par- 
ticularly like the one voiced by 
Louis Nelson, BMC, who said, ‘““My 
13-year-old son and his young 
friends enjoy the MAGAZINE.”’.. . 
A mother who enjoys reading about 
the Coast Guard each month ts Mrs. 
Annie Tyson of Lincoln, Arkan- 
sas, whose son is serving as a chief 
petty officer. Mrs. Tvson proudly 
admits that she and her son agree 
that the Coast Guard is the best of 
all outfits, the cream of the crop. 


Currently serving as Comptroller 
of the Twelfth District is a well- 


known _ old-timer, © Commander 
David Sollenberger, whom this 
writer first met back in 1932 at old 
Fort Trumbull. The reason 
God created woman last was be- 
cause he didn’t want any advice 
while creating man! .. . Another old 
salt who recently retired was Lieu- 
tenant Commander W. P. Clement, 
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who completed thirty years of duty 
and whose place of retirement was 
San Francisco. . We are indeed 
happy that this MAGAZINE has had 
the opportunity to bring Mrs. Ed 
Nolan of South Dakota into a closer 
understanding of the work of the 
Coast Guard. A recent letter from 
Mrs. Nolan indicated that this 
MAGAZINE brings her into close 
contact and close understanding 
with her son who is serving aboard 
the HUMBOLDT. . . . Some men feel 
that the only thing they owe the 
woman they marry is a grudge... . 
One of our oldest and most respected 
readers is William W. Worcester of 
Quincy, Mass., who first entered the 
Coast Guard in 1909 And one 
of our most enthusiastic revders is 
Chief Yeoman George Wilson of 
Philadelphia. Queen Eliabeth 
of England reviewed U. S. Coast 
Guard personnel in Bermuda a 
month or two ago. 

Lester Brusse, a member of the 
C. G. Auxiliary in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, was recently commended for 
valor as a result of his prompt action 
in affecting the rescue of three Navy 
fliers from their ditched aircraft... . 
An optimist is someone who tells 
you to cheer up when things are 


settles him. 


going his way. .. . Bill Weaver of 
French Lick, Indiana, recently be 
came a great grandfather and the 
first statement made by the great 
grandpop was to the effect that he 
hoped the youngster would grow 
up to be a good Coast Guardsman. 
Bill reports that the kid is already 
chewing on the corner of last 
month's edition of this MAGAZINE. 
... There has been a lot of discus 
sion lately about gold hash-marks 
and the right to wear them. Per 
haps the outstanding conversation 
was the recent one between Mrs. 
Randle Cruthirds of Mobile, Ala 
bama, and her six-year-old daugh- 
ter. The child asked, “Why 
daddy wear gold stripes and the 
other men wear red?” To which 
the mother replied, “Because your 
daddy has always been good.”’ And 
the child’s classic reply was, ‘‘Are 
all the other men bad?”’ Your Edi 
tor hastens to assure the Cruthirds’ 
child that men wearing red hash 
marks are indeed not bad, not even 
those men who may have run afoul 
of disciplinary action and may 
never be entitled to change the red 
to gold! Man is but dust 

and sooner or later some woman 


does 
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Santa Claus is shown here aboard a Coast Guard patrol boat which carried him and two 


helpers to the Coast Guard Base at Government Island in Alameda. 


Boatswain's Mate Louis Steele 


Santa (First Class 


played host at the Base’s Christmas party for 400 children 
of Coast Guardsmen stationed in the Bay area. His helpers are ( 


left): Seaman Lee Flappan 


and (right) Seaman Don Couch, both attached to the Coast Guard Receiving Center at 
Government Island. 
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“Well 


Done, 


Northwind!” 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER JACK BURSEY 


fRear ADMIRAL FREDERIC S. 
WITHINGTON, USN, stepped aboard 
the Coast Guard Cutter NORTH- 
WIND late in the summer of 1953. 
His flagship, USS EsTEs. to which 
the NORTHWIND was moored, was 
anchored at Icy Cape, 120 miles 
south of Point Barrow. The two 
ships had brought Barchange Expe- 
dition to a successful conclusion. 
Now the job was done and the 
ESTES was preparing to sail home. 


But Rear Admiral Whitington 
Commander Amphibious Group 
Three and Task Force Nine, had 
words of praise for Captain R. E. 
Morell, Commanding Officer of the 
NorRTHWIND, and for the crew of 
the cutter, before he took his con- 
voy south. Through the ship’s 
public address system, Rear Admiral 
Whitington spoke to all hands and 
expressed a ‘Well Done”’ to the of- 
ficers and men of the icebreaker, a 
simple commendation but with a 
world of meaning reflecting on the 
invaluable service performed by the 
rugged NORTHWIND in the weary 
weeks of Barchange Expedition. 


The expedition had been a com- 
plete success. Supplies to be deliv- 
ered to bases in the far north were 
delivered and delivered on time. 
Each man and each unit in the con- 
voy had worked hard to accomplish 
the mission. Each had done the job 
thoroughly. 


But the expedition could hardly 
have succeeded without the aid of 
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the NORTHWIND. Her job was to 
lead the convoy through the great ice 
pack of the Arctic Ocean. No ships 
afloat are better fitted for such a 
task than those of the Wind Class. 
Powerful and heavily reinforced, 
they have been where no other ship 
can sail. “The NORTHWIND rammed 


and bucked, reamed and climped the 
huge ice floes, cutting them to pieces 


with all the power her generators 
could muster. 


She charged the pack, stopped 
and waited for the convoy to catch 
up with her like a mother hen slash- 
ing out at her enemy and then fal- 
ling back to protect her brood. She 
seemed pitifully small in compari- 
son with the endléss mass of ice, 
yet she couldn't be stopped. 


The NORTHWIND was certainly 
not the only ship deserving of praise. 
The men who operated the Navy’s 
landing craft were magnificent. 
Running between spit and ship, the 
fragile LMC’s dodged ice floes that 
have been the terror of many a ship 
ten times their size. The job called 
for skill and courage on the part of 
the men who manned them. But 
their courage was typical of the at- 
titude that prevailed throughout the 
personnel attached to the expedi- 
tion. Not only did they fight 
against time and against the ice floes, 
but against the full force of the mer- 
ciless Arctic elements. Time and 
again, fog and wind swept down 
upon the convoy to impede its 
progress. The men worked around 


the clock, sometimes under danger- 
ous conditions, 


But for all the hardships, there 
was occasion for humor. Early one 
morning the crew of the NORTH- 
WIND entertained the King of the 
North, the great white polar bear. 
The big animal rambled along the 
ice beside the ship, staring at the 
strange intruder, and feeding on tid- 
bits thrown off the stern by the 
crew. 


After the bear had finished his 
breakfast, he rolled over and stretch- 
ed, much to the amusement of the 
Coast Guardsmen, then walked off 
as unconcerned as he had appeared. 
Perhaps the King saw in the tough 
little icebreaker a brother-in-arms 
against the elements of the icy north. 
He seemed to symbolize the ships 
and the men who sail them into the 
icy pack, men who know the satis- 
faction of battling against the worst 
that nature can throw against them. 


There were many times when 
Captain Morell had spent hours on 
the bridge directing his ship over, 
around and through ice floes. His 
judgment, foresightedness and skill 
never failed, for failure could have 
meant disaster. He had the infinite 
patience inherent in every great ex- 
plorer who sails into the ice packs 
of the polar regions. No doubt he 
felt a great deal of relief, that, day, 
as he talked with Rear Admiral 
Whitington at Icy Cape. Relief in 
seeing the convoy through safely, 
and relief at knowing that he and 
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the crew of his ship as well as all the 
men of the convoy had earned a 
commendation, ‘“Well Done.” 


There was envy among the crew 
of the NORTHWIND that day as they 
watched Rear Admiral Whitington 
return to his flagship to lead the con- 
voy back to the warm waters of the 
Pacific and home. But the NORTH- 
WIND’S home is in the ice, and even 
as the convoy was leaving, she pre- 
pared to return to the ice pack with 
a new assignment. 





BIBB’S HOBBY LOBBY 


The officers and crew of the 
USCGC BipB (WPG-31) during 
their November ‘‘ECHO”’ patrol 
spent idle hours preparing for a 
Hobby Lobby Contest. On week- 
ends and after supper on weekdays 
the ship looked like a veritable car- 
penter shop with everyone sawing, 
hammering, whittling and painting. 
The Ship’s Exchange cooperated by 
providing a goodly supply of model 
and hobby kits along with an as- 


sortment of paints which were 
quickly snapped up. Woodworking 
was under the direction of Neville, 
DCC, who lent out tools from the 
D. C. shop and assisted wherever 
needed. 


Judging was held on the last Sun- 
day of the patrol. The entries were 
divided into two classifications, 
namely: commercial kit division and 
non-kit or original idea division. 
The judges were ENS Daniel Con- 
way, Neville, DCC, and E. Morton, 
SN(GM). Results of the judging 
were as follows: In the non-kit 
division, first prize of five dollars 
went to Benedetto, YNC, for a fine 
mahogany jewel box with his wife’s 
name raised on the cover. 


Second prize of a 72-hour liberty 
went to Sombo, MM2, for an orig- 
inal sea painting of a sailing barque. 
Third prize of three dollars in cash 
was won by Wiles, MM3, for a 
painted plate showing an animated 
drawing of the BIBB. 


In the kit division, first prize of 


| Metcat 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 


five dollars was won hands down 
by Paulus, MMC, for his fine job 
on a model sailing ship enclosed in 
a glass case. Lelievre, BM3, took 
the 72-hour liberty second prize 
with a fine model whale boat com- 
plete to the oars and row locks. 
Third prize of three dollars was 
won by Sullivan, SK3, with his 
model ship mounted in a bottle. 
Honorable mention went to Whit- 
taker in the non-kit division for a 
mahogany card box and in the kit 
division to Capt. D. McG. Morri- 
son, USCG, (who was trying hard 
to win the 72!!) for his painted 
tray. 


The honorable mention should 
be given to Neville, DCC, for his 
very excellent whittling of a pack 
mule completely loaded with pack 
and all equipment, which was not 
entered in the contest. 


All in all, the contest was a lot 
of fun and made those long patrol 
hours go faster. Some of us discov- 
ered talents we never realized we 
possessed. 


and other standard numbers. ,... 
Sample brochure upon request. 
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Ohio River Sees Strange Craft As New 
Type Of Propulsion Makes Appearance 





“Business ends” of the vertical axis propellers on the LTI-2194 are these blades, each four 

and a half feet long, which project downward from the stern. Blades fit into two 11-foot 

diameter rotors which revolve as the blades oscillate. Varying the pitch of the blades by 

hydraulic mechanism in the propeller assemblies pushes the boat in any desired direction 
without using rudders. 


cA UNIQUE river towboat gave 
a remarkable display of maneuver- 
ability in the Ohio River recently. 

Secret of the vessel’s exceptional 
maneuverability is that it can de- 
liver thrust with equal effectiveness 
n any direction. There is no need 
for rudders such as used on conven- 
tional screw-type propeller boats. 


Propulsion is supplied by “‘sinu- 
sodial vertical axis propellers,”’ rela- 
tively new in the U. S. The “‘busi- 
ness’’ end of each propeller assembly 
consists of an arrangement of verti- 
cal blades, with controllable pitch, 
-rojcting downward from a rotat- 
ino disc at the base of the unit. 


The 150-foot experimental craft 
was built by the Dravo Corpora- 
tion for the Army’s Transportation 
Research and Development Com- 
mand. 

The rudderless vessel is the first 
river towboat in this country to be 
equipped with such propellers. The 
propellers used are the largest vertical 
axis units ever made in the U. S. 
They measure over 11 feet in diam- 
eter. Each of the six manganese 
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bronze blades attached to one disc 
is four and a half feet long. 


Called the LTI-2194 (Large 
Towboat, Inland Waterways), the 
vessel is a major part of the Trans- 
portation Corps Inland Waterways 
Fleet program to develop equipment 
for use on waterways throughout 
the world. A Transportation Corps 
study has revealed that such water- 
ways could be utilized to supple- 
ment other means of communica- 
tion, or might be the only access 
routes, where railroads or highways 
do not exist or have been destroyed. 


The LTI-2194 is designed to 
operate on the principal rivers of 
the world and, although its charac- 
teristics are mainly those of a river 
towboat, several features make it 
suitable for navigation in waters not 
completely sheltered. 

A prime factor influencing its de- 
sign was the requirement for ma- 
neuvering heavily-laden barges with 
positive control in restricted and 
swift-flowing rivers. The Trans- 
portation Corp study indicated that 
push-towing, as practiced on the 
rivers of this country, is the most 


practical and efficient way to move 
barges. 

Vertical axis propellers were con- 
sidered the answer to the problem 
of maneuverability and control, 
based on observations of their use 
in other craft. The Transportation 
Corps believes this new vessel will 
be of interest to commercial oper- 
ators in the U. S. because it is the 
first river towboat to be equipped 
with vertical axis propellers in this 
country. 

Vertical axis propellers, exten- 
sively used in Europe, derive their 
name from the controllable pitch 
blades which project downward 
from the stern and travel in a cir- 
cular orbit. 

Each propeller unit is an intricate 
piece of machinery in itself, weigh- 
ing approximately 25 tons. The 
units fit into circular openings in 
the stern of the boat and are readily 
accessible from the stern deck for 
repair and maintenance. Blades can 
be replaced without drydocking the 
boat a feature valuable when the 
boat is operating in areas where dry- 
dock facilities are unavailable. 

Shafts from the main engines — 
each engine is a 12-cylinder, turbo- 
charged Cooper-Bessemer diesel 
rated at 1,000 shaft horsepower — 
are connected to the rotors through 
double reduction gears which are 
built into the propeller assembly. 
Speed of the engines controls the 
speed of the rotors which revolve in 
a horizontal plane as the blades bite 
into the water. The rotors turn at 
76 revolutions per minute when the 
engines rotate the main shafts at 
their rated top speed of 900 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Variations in thrust are obtained 
by adjusting the engine while the 
blades are automatically pitched for 
maximum efficiency. Each blade is 
connected by a rod to an eccentric 
ring around the rotor shaft. Move- 
ment of this ring changes the pitch 
of all six blades. For steering and 
flanking, the entire eccentric ring as- 
sembly is turned to alter the direc- 
tion of thrust in any direction 
around a 360-degree circle. 

The boat is operated from the 
pilothouse approximately the same 
way as any other riverboat. One 
major difference is the use of two 
steering wheels, instead of the cus- 
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tomary four rudder levers. Main 
engine control, all air-operated, are 
interlocked with the controls for 
blade pitch mechanism. 

The vessel itself is of all-welded 
steel construction with a beam of 


cabin and a combination radio-chart 
room. 

A radar set and depth-finding 
equipment are among the modern 
navigational aids in the pilothouse. 


pull-towing as well as push-towing. 
In addition to steel towing “knees” 
built integrally with the bow, there 
also is a power capstan and acces 
sory equipment aft for pull towing 
on a hawser. 


The LTI-2194 is equipped for 
32 feet and a normal draft of seven 
feet. It is designed for a non-stop 
operating range of 1,200 miles — 
600 upstream against a five-mile- 
an-hour current, and 600 down- 
stream. 

The main deckhouse, equipped 
with watertight doors instead of 
ordinary doors usually found on 
riverboats, contains galley, mess- 
room, engine room and four state- 
rooms for officers. Quarters and 
lounge room for a crew of 10 are 
located in the forward hold. Im- 
mediately behind the pilothouse on 
the second deck are the captain's 





ODERN war is a work war, a war of detailed planning. of specialized equip- 

ment, of long hours of drudgery, while still a war of courage and of death. 

The advent of the machine has made war the total conflict that it is. Nations, not 

armies, go to war. In preparing for a lifetime of service, our professionally trained 

military graduates must train not only for leadership in battle, but also to provide 

leadership for the Nation in adapting the resources of science and education to our 
national needs. 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY. 








There is the danger that we may become so enthralled by machines and weap- 
ons systems that we will lose sight of the fact that the man -— the individual — is 
the supreme element in combat. That is the reason why the foundation of our 
system of discipline is the same as the very foundation of our Government: the 
preservation of the dignity of the individual. 


GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS. 














Navy Appreciates Coast Guard Helicopter Assistance 


Recenny a Navy enlisted man was stricken ill 
while serving aboard the Navy vessel USS HOoPER 


ISLAND in the pacific. A Coast Guard helicopter was 
summoned to the scene and the stricken man, J. J. 
England, BM3, was speedily evacuated. The adjacent 
photos and the accompanying photographic layout 


describe the assistance. Said the Navy: 

“In behalf of the officers and men of the USS 
HOOPER ISLAND and for myse.f, I wish to express 
sincere appreciation for the prompt, efficient, and highly 
skillful service rendered by the U. S. Coast Guard in 
the evacuation of subject named man from this ship. 


“This ship was approximately 45 miles at sea off 
San Diego engaged in training exercises when con- 
fronted with the above surgical emergency the morn- 
ing of 19 November. The promptness with which 
U. S. Coast Guard Helicopter No. 1258 was dispatched 
and responded to a request for evacuation assistance 
made for HOOPER ISLAND by the Commander Fleet 
Training Group, San Diego, is a source of both ad- 
miration and appreciation. The pilot and the crew 
of Coast Guard Helicopter No. 1258 demonstrated 
outstanding professions’ ability and all hands were 
much impressed by the skill and seeming ease with 
which the stretcher case was removed from the main 
deck forward. 


“The above action of the Coast Guard materially 
aided in securing prompt surgical attention at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, San Diego, for an emergency c1se, 
thus obviating the necessity of the ship's cancelling 
its training mission to steam four hours to port.” 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Sixteenth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


MINE LADEN “DUCK” IS SUNK 


Sinkinc a ‘‘sitting duck”’ target which actually was 
an American amphibious jeep, and sinking it at the 
insistance of the ‘‘duck’s’’ soldier occupants during the 
height of the Normandy invasion, was the paradoxical 
experience of Lieut. (jg) Thomas Kroetch, USCGR, 
commanding officer of the Coast Guard Rescue Cut- 
ter 41. 

“We saw three soldiers wildly gesticulating from 
their ‘duck’ and when we got within earshot, all we 
could hear were these G.I.’s plaintive yells to have 
their auto-boat sunk,”’ he later related. He was said 
to be skipper of the only American vessel to sink very 
calmly and deliberately another American unit off 
France, at high noon and without benefit of battle 
excitement — or confusion. 

When the crew of the Rescue Cutter 41 pulled along- 
side to investigate, they found two soldiers and an offi- 
cer frenziedly explaining that their overwhelming de- 
sire to leave their ‘“‘duck’’ was because it carried a 
quarter-ton of German land-mines, all ready to ex- 
plode at the slightest jar. 

‘The soldiers were from an Army Engineer's out- 
fit,”’ related Kroetch, “‘and their job had been taking 
dug-up German anti-personnel, or land mines from our 
beachhead out to sea, and jettisoning them. They had 
such a load in their ‘duck’ when we saw them, all 
except one mine had been desensitized. The fact that 
one was liable to explode made their entire cargo a 
potential bomb. 

“They couldn't go back on the beach, lest their 
‘duck’ be jarred en route. There was nothing they 
could do — except leave,’ the Coast Guard officer 
added. 

The rescue cutter picked off the three men, backed 
away from the “‘duck”’ and opened up, with the Coast 
Guard Gunner's Mate, Archie King, extremely happy 
to fire his 20 mm. cannon for the first time since 
D-Day. 

It was point blank range, and the first shots ripped 
the “duck” apart. It settled in the water quickly, and 
when only the windshield was visible, the mines 
aboard blew up. There was a terrific fountain of water 
blown into the sky, and the Coast Guardsmen and 
soldiers alike reeled from the blast! 

The cutter, number 41 of the Rescue Flotilla, put 
the soldiers aboard an inbound boat and returned to 
its patrol station. 
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THE SNAFU No. 56 


Exceeding all totals previously reported by units 
of the Coast Guard Rescue Flotilla, cutter number 56, 
commanded by Ensign John K. Mallard, USCGR, 
turned in a roll of 132 English sailors from sinking 
ships during the cutter’s three-day patrol off the Nor- 
mandy coast. 

In addition to these rescue operations, the Coast 
Guard boat was host to General Montgomery for a 
15-minute taxi run during the first week of the assault. 

Hitting France with the end of the squally weather, 
the cutter, nicknamed the SNAFU, rushed to the assist- 
ance of a British trawler and a British cargo ship, both 
of whom had been damaged. After saving 46 men 
from the auxiliary warship, and 86 from the mer- 
chant vessel, the cutter had them aboard hospital- 
equipped ships before the rescue craft narrowly escaped 
a German dive-bombing attack. 

“That night we had our closest call,’’ said Coast 
Guard Gunner’s Mate, third class, Herbert H. Warner. 
“T was at the 20 mm. cannon when a German bomber 
swooped down, apparently aiming for the British 
frigate just ahead of us. 

‘The bomber was so low that I could almost touch 
it as it streaked past our boat’s bridge. I could see the 
tail-gunner in it trying to strafe our deck, but he didn’t 
have a chance. His plane crashed into the frigate and 
exploded,’”’ added Warner. 

Several men were killed by the hurtling plane on 
the frigate, and the warship’s starboard side was dam- 
aged where her life boats were slung. Cutter 56 stood 
by her all night, ready for any situation. 

The SNAFU, which surpassed the rescue record of 
126 lives saved by Rescue Cutter 16, by half a dozen 
men, also recorded the rescue involving a cross-channel 
tow. On D-Day the boat discovered four men on a 
raft, and towed them from the Bay of the Seine to 
England before they could be taken aboard. 

Later the wooden, 83-foot craft made several shuttle 
trips and its crew saw many evidences of Germans’ 
attempts to disrupt the convoys constantly arriving 
off Normandy. 

“We've seen gun-fire from marauding E-boats, mag- 
nesium flares from raiding bombers, and parachute- 
mines which the German planes drop at night.”” said 
David L. Atwell, 22-year-old motor machinist’s mate 
of R.F.D. 1, Rockville, Connecticut. 

The SNAFU crew became expert at aircraft recog- 
nition, and some of their proficiency was due to de- 
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Here is an English railway scene with United States troops waiting to board trains that took them to Channel ports where they boarded 
U. S. Coast Guard vessels for further transportation to combat areas. 





This panarama of acres of supplies stored at a depet in England is a tribute to the efforts of private industry in the United States. Only 
via the modern miracle of mass producion of essential materials were the Allies able to win the recent European conflict. 
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tail.d models which were hung over their mess tables. 
Each of the models had a miniature propeller which 
spun in the windstream of the ship’s fan, and made 
the model twist and ‘‘fly’’ in exact simulation of enemy 
planes. 


RESCUE CUTTER No. 62 


The night before the invasion, Lieut. (jg) Ray- 
mond M. Rosenbloom, Jr., of the Coast Guard, Com- 
manding Officer of the Rescue Cutter 16, called all 
hands into the tiny galley. ‘Well, girls,”” he said, 
“sometime tomorrow more ships than the world has 
ever seen will sail from England to put our troops in 
France.”’ 

Nobody said anything. 

“We probably won't reach the beach ourselves,”’ he 
continued. “‘And you ought to thank God.” 

The men stirred a bit, but remained silent. ‘“We 
will be with the first convoy,’ said the Lieutenant, 
“and as you know, our job will be to pick up sur- 
vivors from the torpedoed ships. We may have a lot 
to do, but we hope we won't.”’ 

He gave the skeleton of the plan, reminding them 
that the Navy’s job is to put the Army on the beach 
and that the partcular task of the Coast Guard Cutter 
62 will be to pick up Army men from the Channel 
and put them on the nearest large craft going to France. 

“When you pull these men out of the water,’ he 
said, “they will have rifles strapped on their backs. 
Their first instinct, past experience has shown, will 
be to get rid of the rifle since even after they are pulled 
aboard the horror will remain that the rifle is pulling 
them down. You will not let them throw overboard 
either rifles or ammunition. The first thing you will 
let these men know ts that the war is not over for them 
but that they are going to be put aboard another in- 
vasion craft.” 

The men maintained absolute silence throughout 
as if they were hypnotized. Rosenbloom, who claims 
to be twenty-four (although crew members say he 
added two years to keep from being youngest man 
aboard), spoke slowly in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“We're going to have to be callous,”’ he said. ‘That's 
going to be the hardest part of our job. When we get 
a load we're going to have to back away, no matter 
how many men are in the water. Don’t feel sorry for 
a boy, even if he has a broken leg and is screaming to 
be pulled aboard. Like in a department store, our 
value is in a quick turnover and a quick return. As 
soon as we've unloaded one batch of boys on a larger 
ship we'll go back for another. If the boys in the 
water won't get out of the way we'll have to back 
right through them and they'll have to take a chance 
of being hit by the wheels (propellers). 

“If a man is dead,’’ he paused, and asked, ‘‘the 
pharmacist’s mate told you how to tell if a man is 
dead, didn’t he?’’ The men nodded. , 

“All right, if a man is dead, and the ship is loaded 
and you're rushed for time, you're not to waste any 
sentimentality on him because it may mean other lives. 
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You'll cut off one of his dog tags, put your foot under 
him and hoist him over the rail. And keep hauling in 
live men as fast as you can. Even with the nets and 
ropes they'll have trouble getting aboard. If we lose 
a big ship there'll be a lot of men in the water and 
there’s going to be no time to lose.”’ 

He gave them a few seconds to absorb each item 
before proceeding to another. 

“The wounded,”’ he said, ‘will be a problem. The 
damage and first aid crew under Chief Dickey will 
handle them as best they can. The worst wounded 
will be given a shot of morphine, the others, quick 
first aid. Chief, as far as possible, if a man is wounded, 
let his own buddies take care of him. 

‘Men who are able to walk you will herd below 
as fast as you can. Stuff them in the fo’c’sle and stuff 
them in the wardroom. If the ship gets too full, stuff 
them in the lazarette. 

“The first men pulled aboard,.if they are healthy, 
put to work helping you pull in the others. You will 
find them as meek as lambs, experience has shown. 
They'll do anything you say. They'll be so damned 
glad to be out of the water, especially at night.” 

He gave some miscellaneous instructions. 

“Remember this. Anyone who goes below to light 
a cigarette must put on a pair of red goggles.’’ (This 
prevents night blindness. Anyone who has lit a cigar- 
ette in a theatre knows it takes some time to readjust 
the eyes. It actually takes 25 minutes before a com- 
plete readjustment is made.) 

“The only lights below will be covered with a red 
shield or an orange shield,’’ Rosenbloom continued, 
“also to take care of night blindness. These shields 
will not be removed under any circumstances. 

“We will not fire on any aircraft unless we are di- 
rectly attacked. The flashes will give our position. In 
case, through confusion, one of our own ships fires on 
us, we will not give away our position by firing the 
recognition rocket unless a real salvo lands in our 
neighborhood. Every time we pass a ship Signalman 
Fernandes (Tony Fernandes of Westfield, Mass.) will 
keep his blinker gun trained on the bridge, ready to 
give the signal. 


“If we are sunk ourselves and washed ashore on 
the German side, don't touch anything. It may be 
boobytrapped. Just find yourself a soft place and lie 
there until you see some of our troops. 

“We will be on the port side of the convoy and 
will be vulnerable to E-boat attack. You know the 
E-boats. We will not fire unless we are directly at- 
tacked. If we are attacked, do the best we can with 
the peashooters. Remember, we're specialists, and our 
specialty is not shooting but rescuing men. 

‘Now have you all read your gas instructions?” 

Everybody nodded. 

“All right. I don’t need to tell you that if you 
use your gas equipment correctly you will be safe. If 
you don’t use your equipment properly — well, you've 
all seen gas victims of the last war walking about.” 


Then we had a cup of coffee and sat up late talking. 
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This confused scene of conglomerate activity will be recognized by every American soldier and sailor who took part in the invasion of 
France. This photo depicts heavily-burdened landing craft ready for the difficult trip across the Channel. 


This photo illustrates the vast amount of damage that storms inflicted upon piers that the Allies speedily erected on the Normandy beach- 
head. The ravages of nature were one of the most perverse aids to the enemy and one of the greatest foes of operators of landing craft. 
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STEP UP YOUR SKILL 
with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 

To Earn More—Learn More 

Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM. Send No Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. (Carpentry $6° DAuto $4¢ OO! Burners $1 
OSheet Metal $1 * (Welding $1 * ORefrigeration 
OPlumbing $6°()Masonry $6°OPainting $2° Radio $4 
OElectricity $4¢()Mathematics $2¢ Steam Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4° (Blueprint $2¢ CO Diesel $2¢ C) Drawing $1. 

If satisfied you pav only $1 a month until price is paid 


AUDEL, Publishers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 





SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
e 
Construction 
of All Types 
* 

Heavy Hoisting 


MERRIIT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Boston New London 
Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 


Cleveland 
Key West 














Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
erver © correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


DNIEL BUKOWITZ, SN, Stone Horse 
Lightship, c/o Chatham LBS, Chatham, 
Mass. (Any District) 


CARMEN OLIVERIO, CS3(P), and 
CHARLES LIGHT, SN(CS), CGC 
MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (2nd or 
7th District) 


STANLEY O. McCARTY, BMI, CGC 
LINDEN, Portsmouth, Va. (7th or 8tb 
District) 


GAYLOR W. RICHMOND, DC3(P), 
CGC IRIs, Galveston, Texas (2nd, 3rd 
or 9th District) 


RAY WINNER, SN, CGC IRIs, Galveston, 
Texas (2nd, 3rd, 5th or 9th District) 











Special Financing 


Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 
Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 


Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 


Assistance to Officer Personnel. 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION | 


and Affiliates 


Washington , D. C. 


For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
113 No. St. Asaph Street 
AUGUSTA, GA., 
Marion Bldg., 739 Broad St. 
COLUMBUS, GA., 
3257 Victory Drive 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
1410 Kapiolani Blvd. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
110 W. Ocean Blvd. 
BETHESDA, MD. 
4650 East West Hy. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
606 S. 4th Street 
PANAMA CITY, R. P., 
Ave. Nacional No. 29 
WARRINGTON, FLA., 
31 Navy Blvd. 


(Signature Loans Only ) 
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JOSEPH C. ABATE, RM3, CGC IRIs, 
Galveston, Texas (3rd or 9th District) 


ROBERT M. DAVENPORT, RM3, CGC 
NARCISSUS, CG Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
(8th District) 


WILLIE M. MISENHEIMER, SN, CG 
L/B Sta., Rock Island, R. I. (5th, 7th 
or 9th District) 


H. R. McBRIDE, SN, CGC DIONE, Free- 
port, Texas (2nd or 9th District) 


ROBERT T. STAFFORD, QM2, CGC 
SORREL, Boston, Mass. (3rd or 5th Dis- 
trict) 


LEWIS MILLER, RM3, CGC SorrREL, 
Boston, Mass. (3rd, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th 
or 14th District) 


WILLIAM GIBSON, EM3, CGC Tuck- 
ABOE, Pier 9, East River, N. Y. (2nd 
or 9th District) 


AUBREY T. GRIGGS, BM2, Race Point 
LBS, Provincetown, Mass. (5th or 7th 
District) 


RICHARD S. ROACH, EM3(P), and 
DEMETRIOS S. OTIS, SN(CS), both 
of the CGC YOCONA, Box 836, Astoria, 
Oregon (Roach to 3rd, 11th or 12th; 
Otis to 2nd, 3rd or 9th District) 


THOMAS E. SHEFFIELD, BMI, CGC 
WHITE HEATH, CG Base, Boston, Mass. 
(7th or 8th District or anywhere in 
Maine) 


CLAUDE R. SWENDSEN, SA, Point Ju- 
dith L-LBS, Narragansete, R. I. (2nd 
or 9th District) 


J. S. SYMONS, IV, SN, CGC SPENCER, 
S. I., N. Y. (Mich. or 9th District) 


ELLWOOD S. DOUGLAS, ET3, CGC 
BARATARIA, State Pier, Portland, Maine 
(3rd, 7th, 11th or 12th Ditsrict) 


LARRY C. LAUER, SN, CGC Hupson, 
420 Esplanade Ave., New Orleans, La. 
(In or near Baltimore, Md.) 


BILLY M. STEWART, SN, Deep Water 
Shoal Light Sta., Lee Hall, Va. (2nd 
District or Light Sta. in Great Lakes) 


M. C. SMAGGHE, SN, Pt. Judith LBS, 
Narragansett, R. I. (9th District, prefer 
Detroit, Mich.) 


JOHN F. PROBST, RD3, CG 83435, Box 
540, Norfolk, Va. (2nd or 9th Ditsrict) 


RICHARD C. PENNY, EM3, Blunts Reef 
Lightship, c/o Humboldt Bay LBS, 
Samoa, Calif. (lst, 2nd, 3rd or 9th 
District) 

ROBERT S. FALCON, SA, CGC POoIN- 


CIANA, CG Base, Miami Beach, Fla. 
(3rd District) 

WILLIAM LOHMAN, EN1, CG 83403, 
CG Base, Key West, Florida (1st Dis- 
trict) 

GEORGE A. GUILFORD, SN, CGC Coos 
BAY, Portland, Maine (9th Ditsrict or 
Cleveland) 

WILLIAM L. KALLUSCH, SN, CG Life- 


boat Sta., Rose Point, Provincetown, 
Mass. (3rd or 9th District) 
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Clip This Coupon 
For Your Subscription 


U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


P. O. Box 911 
Annapolis, Md. 


Please enter my subscription* to the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE for one year. I enclose payment herewith. 
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Address 


Service. 
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here (J). Make check or money order payable to U. S. Coast Guard Magazine. 
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The world's finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 


Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic 
MM tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 
W origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
H illustrations $10 





ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
We solicit the Long Distance Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 








Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 3-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage G Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL ST. NEW YORK 











$2.50 to individual members of the 
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The Other Fellow 


Don’t think when you have troubles 
That your neighbor goes scot-free 

Because he shows a smiling front 
And battles cheerfully. 

No, man! He, too, has troubles, 
But herein the difference lies; 
While you go idly moping ‘round 

The other fellow tries! 


Don’t envy other people; 
Maybe, if the truth you knew, 
You'd find their burdens heavier far 
Than is the case with you. 
Because a fellow, rain or shine, 
Can show a smiling face, 
Don’t think you'd have an easier 
time 
If you could take his place. 


"Tis hope and cheery courage 
That incite one to retrieve 

One’s past mistakes, to start afresh, 
To dare and to achieve. 

So smile, and if perchance you light 
The spark of hope anew 

In some poor, sad and burdened 

heart, 

All honor be to you! 
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Towing and Transportation 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR 


“‘T would rather be a builder of castles made of 
air, to be rebuilded every day, and dwell in fancy 
there with everything to make me glad, the doors 
all closed to gloom, and sunlight of tomorrow 
shining into every room, than ever keep within 
the walls of sad things, past or now, for though 
my castles do not last, they're cheering anyhow, 
and so I build and build again, rebuild from day 
to day, and some time the Master Builder may 
let my castles stay.” 


Say! Let’s forget it! Let’s put it aside! Life is so 
short and the world is so wide, days are so short and 
there’s so much to do, what if it was false — there's 
so much that’s true. Say! Let's forget it, let’s brush 
it away now and forever, so what do you say? The 
sun will be shining, and drive off the haze — one of 
these days. 


Say! Let's forgive it, let’s wipe the slate, find some- 
thing better to cherish than hate: there’s much in the 
world that we've already had, let’s strike a balance and 
cross off the bad. Say? Let’s forgive it, whatever it be, 
let's not be slaves when we ought to be free. We shall 
be walking in sunshiny ways — one of these days. 


Say! Let's not take it so sorely to heart, hates might 
be friendships just drifted apart, failure be genius not 
quite understood; we could all help folks so much if 
we would. Say! Let’s get closer to somebody's side, 
see what his dream is and know how he tried: learn 
if our scoldings won't give way to praise — one of 
these days. 


Say! Let's not wither; let’s branch out and rise out 
of the byways and nearer the skies; let’s spread out 
some shade that’s refreshing and deep where some tired 
traveler may lie down and sleep. Say! Let’s not tarry, 
do it right now, so much to do if we find out just 
how; we may not be here to help folks, or praise, one 
of these days. 
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Every man wishes to make money. Here is the surest 
way. Make yourself useful. Don’t gamble, don’t spec- 
ulate, don’t try to get something for nothing. Give 
useful, conscientious service. Do each job that comes 
your way the best you can. 


That's about all there is to it. 


This formula may not bring you a millionaire’s in- 
come, but it will enable you to own your home, edu- 
cate your children, and spend the sunset years of your 
life in peace and contentment. 


There may be exceptions; the best we can do is to 
speak in terms of averages; but if you make yourself 
useful the chances are all in your favor. 


If this sounds like ‘‘old stuff,’’ just remember that 
there were men living two thousand years ago who 
were just as wise as any of us are today. 


The basic rules of life have not changed only 
conditions. The most successful individuals and most 
successful businesses are invariably those that are per- 
forming some useful service. . . . Each started by doing 
a useful job well, and those that are living are still at it. 





YOU WOULDN'T QUIT 


It was James J. Corbett, former heavyweight 
champion of the world —- an athlete with limited 
physical equipment but with great competitive 
spirit, who said: “‘Fight one more round.’’ When 
your feet are so tired that you have to shuffle back 
to the center of the ring, fight one more round! 
When your arms are so tired that you can hardly 
'ift your hands to come on guard, fight one more 
round! When your nose is bleeding and your 
eyes are black and you're so tired that yon wish 
your opponent would crack you one on the jaw 
and put you to sleep, don’t quit — fight one 
more round! 


* * * 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes wt'l, 
When the road you're trudging seems a!l uphill, 
When the funds are low and the debts are high 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care ts pressing you down a bit, 

Rest — tf you must —— but never qutt. 

Life ts queer, with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns; 

And many a fatlure turns about 

When he might have won tf he'd stuck tt out. 
Stick to your task, though the pace seems slow — 
You may succeed with one more blow. 

Success ts fatlure turned tnside out — 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt - 

And you never can tell how close you are: 

It may be near when it seems afar. 

So stick to the fight when you're hardest hit 
It’s when things seem worst that you mustn't quit. 


—Author Unknown. 
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ES, even if you live on a desert isle we'll deliver your 

copy of the good old U. S. COAST GUARD 

MAGAZINE each and every month. Just leave it to 
us to worry about delivery. 


But you don’t have to live on a desert isle to 
become a subscriber! Oh, no! Really, it doesn’t mat- 
ter where you live. All you have to do is attach a piece 
of currency to the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


If you were stranded on a desert isle you'd cer- 
tainly appreciate receiving a copy of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Just think what it would 
mean to have the pleasure of reading about the activi- 
ties of the ‘‘outfit.”’ 


However, you'll find that it’s a lot more con- 
venient to read the Magazine seated at home in a com- 
fortable chair—or reclining in your bunk aboard ship 
—than it would be on a barren desert isle. 


That bearded little fellow in the cartoon above 
looks mighty happy despite his lonely predicament, but 
just wait until you, like he. have had the pleasure of 
receiving your own exclusive copy of this Magazine, 
carefully wrapped and addressed to you in person. 
You'll be just as happy as little Robinson Crusoe! 


For good reading, can you think of a better 
Service publication than the U. §. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE? 


Then why not subscribe today? 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





Enclosed is money order in amount of 151254 in payment for a 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


{ one year } 
)six months( 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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DEAR FFATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. 


Your 


OOKSHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 


Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis. Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
I'll see that your 


cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I’ll do the rest! 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
ELEANOR SCHAEFFER. 




















Excerpts from the International Code 
of Signals 





Lives of the Liners 


Modern Ships 
Key: Cornell) 


Knight’s Modern Seamanship 


A greatly enlarged, reset, and re-written 12th edition of ‘‘Knight’s Modern 
Seamanship,’ the most famous book in America on seamanship, is now available 
at this BOOKSHOP. Revised by Commodore Ralph S. Wentworth, USN (ret.), 
assisted by Commander John V. Noel, Jr., USN, this veritable ‘‘Bible’’ for seamen 
has been through many editions and many printings since the 1880's when it was 
first published. 

Lessons learned as recently as the Korean War are now included with all the 
important basic knowledge of the sea and the ships which voyage thereon. There 
are new sections on waves and surf, ice seamanship, landing ships and landing craft, 
refueling at sea, transfer of stores and marine salvage. 

The material on ships and boats and their equipment has been rewritten and 
obsolete matter discarded. Special sections on weather, mechanical appliances aboard 
ship, and Rules of the Nautical Road have been brought up-to-date and every line 
cut and almost all of the many photographs are new. 

For well over half a century, through eleven previous editions and many print- 
ings, this book has been a practica: guide for all who follow the sea. It should 
continue to be of help in the future as it has geen in the past to all those who wish 
to gain Or maintain proficiency in the art of seamanship. 

This 606-page book is priced at $7.50 and may be obtained from your USCG 
MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP via check, money order or cash. We guarantee delivery 
to any part of the world. (Van) 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


Welder’s Guide 

Answers on Blue Print Reading 

Oil Burner Guide 

Refrigeration 

Power Plant Engineer’s Guide...... 

Sheet Metal Worker’s Handy Book... 

Sheet Metal Pattern Layouts 

Mathematics & Calculations 

Machinists’ & Toolmakers’ Handy 
Book 

Rogers Drawing and Design 

Shipfitter’s Handy Book 

Aircraft Worker 

Painting & Decorating Manual 


Question & Answers for Engineer's 
and Fireman’s Examinations 


Television Service Manual 
Electric Motor Guide 


Questions & Answers for Electrician's 
Examinations 


1.00 
4.00 


Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 
Handy Book of Practical Electricity 
Electronic Devices 


Electrical Power Calculations 





New Elictric Dictionary............ 








New Radioman’s Guide 


Merchant Marine Officers’ Handbook 7.00 


Modern Seamanship 
Arts of the Sailor 
International Maritime Dictionary... 


Hand-to-Hand Combat 
Science of the Seven Seas 

Leather Braiding 
Water Diving 


Textbook of Seamanship 


Ss ll Boat Engine Manual 
_ wa — Shallow 


Primer of Navigation Splicing Wire and Fiber Rope 


Collision Prevention Teacher’s Manual 


Fisherman’s Knots and Nets 


Naval Terms Dictionary Text Book of Seamanship 
Warships of the World 


Visual Signalling Guide 


Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard 
M i Navigation 
soca 7 The Sailing Primer 
Navigation Problems & Solutions... . 
Radar & Electronic Navigation. 


Manual of Celestial Navigation 


Small Boats For Small Budgets 


SSS SSS SSC SS STS SSF SSF SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SEBS ese esensr, 


Semper Paratus Specials 


Damage Control 
Stability & Trim for Ship’s Officer... 


Use of Radar at Sea 


American Merchant Seaman’s Manual $6.00 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement 
Red Book of Marine Engineering.... 4.00 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work 


Handybook of Knots 
Square Knot Handicraft Guide 
How to Navigate Today 
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Your BOOKSHOP enthusiastically recommends two books written by Coast 
Guard authors. For persons interested in legal affairs. we recommend MARINE 
LAWS — ‘Navigation and Safety,"” by Commander Frederick Arzt, priced at $7.00 
per copy. For persons interested in robust reading of the adventures of men, sn:p 
and the sea (with emphasis on the men) we heartily recommend ICE IS WHERE 
YOU FIND IT, written in gripping faahion by Captain Charles Thomas and 
priced at $4.50. 
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GROTON C.P.0. CLUB HOLDS BOWLING TOURNEY 








cA HOLIDAY bowling tourna- 
ment was held by the Chief Petty 
Officers’ Club, U. S. Coast Guard 
Training Station, Groton, Connec- 
ticut, on 21 December, 1953. Many 
club members were on leave when 
the tournament was held, but, with 
the members present, it was possible 
to have eight teams composed of 
three men each. The teams and 
tournament brackets were organized 
by drawing names from a hat. 
Scratch bowling was used in com- 
puting scores and elimination was 
accomplished by the sudden-death 
method. 


The winning team members, 
composed of Chief Boatswain's 
Mate J. J. Simpson, Chief Electri- 
cian’s Mate E. T. Lowe and Chief 
Yeoman C. D. Mills, were each 
awarded a trophy for their good 
work in bowling on to victory. The 
runner-up team of Chief Storekeep- 
er C. D. McMahon, Gunner’s Mate 
first E. N. Fredsbo and Yeoman 
first R. D. Philliber each received 
a gold-plated bowling belt buckle. 
The competition was close through- 
out the tournament and when the 
last pin fell there were only seven- 
teen pins separating the champion- 
ship team and the runner-up team 
for three games that each rolled. 

“Round House’ Simpson came 
through with high single game in 
the first elimination bracket and was 
presented a trophy for his 206 score. 
Simpson’s teammate, “Lucky” 
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Mills, came through in the first elim- 
ination bracket, also, and he was 
awarded a trophy for runner-up 
high single, a score of 182. 

Everyone bowling and many of 
the Training Station followers had 
a good time rooting and cabitzing 
for and against each team. 

After the tournament all club 
members enjoyed the rest of the 
evening by partaking of free refresh- 
ments at the C.P.O. Club. As could 
be expected, a good time was had at 
the club and the tournament had a 
happy ending. 


PISTOL TEAM WINS 


The pistol team at the Coast 
Guard Training‘ Station, Groton, 
Connecticut, won its first match by 
an outstanding margin. The C. G. 
team on the first outing beat the 
Yankee pistol club by a score of 
1,175 to 1,041. A maximum pos- 
sigle score for this course is 1,500. 
The match was in regular league 
competition of the New London 
County Pistol League. The sum- 
mary of this match is as follows: 
CG Team, S. Stricklett, GMC, 244; 
C. Rhodes, HMC, 227: R. Ander- 
son, SN, 24‘: G. Merritt, GMC, 
226, and W. Welch, SNGM, 22’. 

Other men on the team that did 
not qualify for scores in this match 
are: LCDR Graham: Scruggs, 
ENC: Nelson, ENC: Wickman, 
MMC; Hart, YNC: Bosn Estelle; 
Fredsbo, GM1; Hemsworth, GMC; 
Pearson, BT3; Salayi, BT1, and 
Chambers, BTC. 


The newly formed pistol team is 
captained by Merritt, GMC, and is 
under the direction of LT C. B. 
Martinson, Jr. The New London 
County Pistol League, of which the 
Coast Guard Training Station is 
a member, has the following other 
service teams as members: Coast 
Guard Academy Cadets, U. S. Navy 
Submarine Base, New London, and 
the local National Guard unit. 





An election of officers of the Chief 
Petty Officers’ Club, Training Sta- 
tion, Groton, Connecticut, was held 
at the club recently. The election 
was to fill the following vacancies: 
President and three executive com- 
mittee members. 

Clyde Lick, FTC, was re-elected 
as president of the club with a unan- 
imous vote of confidence. Chief Lick 
was completing a term of office va- 
cated by Carl Gardner, YNC, upon 
his transfer to the First Coast Guard 
District. 

Two of the vacancies on the Exec- 
utive Committee were due to expira- 
tion of terms of office. The other 
vacancy on the committee was to 
fill the position left by Wayne 
Wiley, QMC, when he was elected 
to the job of Secretary Treasurer. 

Bill Liming, RDC(ET), Ken 
Seely, ENC, and Bernie Bishop, 
QMC, were elected to fill the vacan- 
cies on the committee. 

The only office that was not af- 
fected by this election was the posi- 
tion being held by Vic Hemsworth, 
GMC, on the Evecutive Committee. 





| Know Three Things 


“IT know three things must always 
be 

To keep a nation strong and free. 

One is a hearthstone bright and 
clear, 


With busy, happy loved ones near. 
One is a ready heart and hand 

To love and serve and keep the land. 
One is a worn and beaten way 

To where the people go and pray. 
So long as these are kept alive 
Nation and People will survive. 
God, keep them always, everywhere: 
The hearth, the flag, the place of 

prayer.” 
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Little Billy was quite a trouble- 
maker and a cause of considerable 
.Mnoyance to his mother. He had 
picked up the habit of swearing 
cather profusely wherever he went, 
nd he was consistently being sent 
nome from every party after the 
first 15 or 20 minutes for using bad 
language. On the day of one party 
in particular Billys mother warned 
him that he would be paddled if he 
was sent home once more. So, with 
the promise just out of his mouth, 
he set forth. Twenty minutes later 
he was back. His mother, exasper- 
ated at this last performance, grab- 
bed him and hauled him over her 
knee. 

“All right, Billy, here's the spank- 
ing I promised you.” 

“But, Mommy . 

“Shut up.” 

The spanking over, Billy stood 
up. 

‘Now, do you have anything to 
say?”’ 

“Yes, Mommy, the Doddamn 
party isn’t till tomorrow.” 


* ok Ox 

Old Party: ‘Are you the 
groom?” 

Young Lad: ‘No, sir, I was 
eliminated in the semi-finals.”’ 

* * x 

Sweetie: ‘Say, are you Santa 
Claus?” 

Salty: “‘No, why?” 

Sweetie: ‘“Then leave my stock- 


ings alone.” 


x * * 


Salty: “Don’t you think we are 
hugging the shore too close?”’ 

Sweetie: ‘‘No, but I think we 
are hugging too close to the shore.”’ 
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“What a 
Mamie!” 


soft seat you have, 
exclaimed her young man 
as he sat in the parlor. 


“Watch your step, young man!”’ 

cried her mother from the next 

room. “I can hear every word you 
er 


say! 


* * 


Teacher: “‘Now, children, does 
anyone know how to tell a lady 
worm from a gentleman worm?” 

Johnny: “Yes'm, I do. A lady 
worm never signals when she turns!”’ 


* ok Ox 


Teacher (to sailor's son’: “‘Fred- 
dy, can you tell me the shape of the 
world?” 

Fred: “I don't know, but they 
say it’s in a helluva shape now.” 


*k *K 
* * 


Visitor: ‘Live here all your 
life?”’ 
Native: “‘Don’t know, ain't dead 
yet.”’ 
* * * 
“Hey, your shoes are mixed; 


you've got the left shoe on the right 
foot.” 
“And here for twenty years I 
thought I was club footed.” 
x * * 


A deaf woman entered a church 
with am ear trumpet. Soon after 
she had seated herself, an usher 
tiptoed over and whispered, “‘One 
toot, and out you go.” 


x %* * 


The old narrow roads where two 
cars could barely pass are being re- 
placed by splendid wide highways 
on which six or eight cars can col- 
lide at once. 





A young matron taking first aid 
noticed a young man sprawled face 
downward in the street. ‘‘Aha,” 
she thought, ‘‘Providence has sent 
me to minister to this poor unfor- 
tunate.’’ Parking her car, she rush- 
ed over and began resuscitation. 
Presently the man stirred and looked 
up. “Lady, I don’t know what 
the heck you're after, but I wish 
you'd quit tickling me. I’m holding 
a lantern for this guy working in 
the manhole.” 

x * * 


A lawyer was cross-examining 
a witness. He asked: ‘“‘And you 
say you called on Mrs. White on 
April 2nd. Now, will you tell the 
jury just what she said?” 

“T object to that question,”’ in- 
terrupted the other lawyer. There 
was nearly an hour’s argument be- 
tween the counsel and finally the 
judge allowed the question. 

‘As I was saying,” the first law- 
yer began, “‘On April 2nd you call- 
ed on Mrs. White. What did she 
say?” 

“Nothing,” replied the witness. 
“She wasn’t home.” 


* * x 
Chief: ““Were you inoculated?’ 
Recruit: ‘‘No, I enlisted.”’ 


* * * 


Many a girl dreams of making a 
millionaire stop, look, and loosen. 
* x x 


First Coed: ‘‘Why are 
straightening up the room?” 
Second Coed: ‘‘I read in the pa- 
per that two girls were arrested for 
keeping a disorderly house.”’ 
x * * 


you 


An insurance salesman tells about 
a valuable wardrobe which his firm 
had insured for a client during an 
European trip. Upon reaching Lon- 
don, his client’s wife cabled, “Gown 
lifted in London.”’ After due delib- 
eration he send his reply. ‘Madam, 
just what do you think our policy 
covers?” 

*k ok Ok 


Landlady: ‘“‘Do you have any 
children, cats, dogs, canaries, gold- 
fish of musical instruments?” 

CG: “No, but one of my GI 
shoes squeaks a little.”’ 
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“T’'m thirsty.” 

“T'll bring you a glass of water.” 

I said I was ‘thirsty,’ not dirty.’ 
x * * 


Cutie No. 1: “One week after 
my sailor boy-friend started going 
to a physical culture expert, he picked 
up 110 pounds.” 

Cutie No. 2: 
it?”’ 

Cutie No. 1: 


me!” 


“How did he do 
“By whistling at 


* * * 


He: ‘I love oldfashioned loving.”’ 
She: “I'll call the housemother.”’ 


* * ue 


“Guilty or not guilty?” 
“Not guilty, Judge.”’ 
Have you an alibi?” 
“You mean the alley by which I 
got away?” 
* * * 


The man who hides behind a 
woman's skirts nowadays 1s no cow- 
ard — he’s a megician. 

a * * 

Teacher had written on the b!ack- 
board: ‘I didn’t have no fun at the 
seashore last Sunday.” Then she 
called upon her class: ‘‘Now. chil- 
dren, who can tell me what's wrong 
with that sentence?”’ 

Up shot the good right hand of 
Top, Junior. 

“T know, teacher! There wasn't 
any soldiers or sailors at the sea- 
shore last Sunday!’ 

x * * 


A tough CPO strode into a hut. 
“All right, you lazy apes, fall out!” 
he yelled. 
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“I take it you're new here!” 


The boys grabbed their hats and 
swarmed outside, that is, all but 
one, who continued to lie on his 
bunk blowing smoke rings. 

“Well, roared the CPO. 

“Well,’’ remarked the 
‘there were a lot of them, 
there?”’ 


boct, 


werent 


*x * * 


“Oh, steward, I’ve got a com- 
plaint. Last night a came 
into my cabin.” 

“Well, what did you expect for 
second-class, the captain?” 


sailor 


* * * 


“TI suppose you heard that Al 
killed his wife?”’ 
“Really, how?” 
“With a golf club.”’ 
“Oh? How many strokes?” 
* * * 


Famous Last Words: “‘You can’t 


put ME on patrol.” 


What would you say is the dif 
ference between a modern car and 
a coed? 

Well, the modern car has some- 
thing under the hood. 

* * 2k 

Pike: 
be nearly 
glasses.”’ 

Beta: ‘‘I’d rather drink from a 
bottle, too.” 


* sk 


“My grandfather lived to 


ninety and never used 


Usher (to crowd): “‘Only a few 
single seats left. no others. Any- 
body want a single? Come on. speak 
up, just a few. 

Perfect silence. 

Usher: ‘“‘What the 
some of you married?” 

Ok * * 

Jim: ‘Say, Bill, if you had five 
bucks in your pocket, what would 
you think?” 

Bill: ‘“‘I’d think I had somebody 


else’s pants.” 
* * * 


hell, 


aren't 


“You haven't anything 
beat Mount Vesu 


Italian: 
in America to 
vius!”’ 

American: ‘‘Niagara Falls could 
put in a minute!” 

* * a 

Lieutenant (roaring with rage’: 
“Who told you to put those flowers 
on the table?”’ 

Steward: ‘‘The captain, sir.”’ 

Lieutenant: “Pretty. aren't 
they?” 

x * x 

Clairs: ““What kind of oil do you 
use in your car, Joe?”’ 

Joe: “Oh, I usually begin by 
telling them I am lonely.” 
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We saw a sign in a bathroom in 
the corner boarding house out in 
western Kansas: 


PLEASE CLEAN TUB 

AFTER BATHING 

LANDLADY 
x * * 

Atty.: 
prisoner?”’ 
Witness: “Shure an’ I now ‘im. 
He’s an exerter from the Army and 
Navy, a pugilist from justice, and 


going under a consumed name.” 
: -2 os 


“Do you recognize the 


Chief: “‘Are you the young lady 
who took my order?” 

Hash House Hannah: 
me, admiral.” 

CPO: ‘“Hmmmm! 


don’t look a day older.” 
oa 


“That's 


And you 


“Nowadays one can’t trust any- 
body. The grocer gave me a bad 
quarter this morning.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“IT can't, I gave it to the milk- 
man.” 


“PBoHon 


l/c: ‘‘Let’s have a seagoing ex- 
pression fairly dripping with salt.” 
4/c: “When it rains it pours, 
sir.” 
> - 2 


“IT consider kissing very un- 
healthy.” 
“Well, I’ve never been —”’ 
“Kissed ?”’ 
‘No, ill.” 


* * * 


A Psychologist is a man who, 
when a beautiful girl enters the 
room, watches everybody else. 

¢ + ®@ 


Then there was the gal who 
wanted to be a bubble dancer but 
her dad said, ‘No soap.”’ 

x * * 


An officer was inspecting a south- 
ern base when he asked a civilian 
secretary, ‘“What is the normal com- 
plement of this office?”’ 

“Ah believe the most usual com- 
plement is ‘“‘Howdy, honey, you're 
sure luscious-lookin’ this mawnin’.”’ 


“I like Navy men!” 
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A wedding ring is like a tourni- 
quet — it stops circulation. 
i ae 
He: ‘‘The doctor said he'd have 
me walking again in two weeks?” 
She: “Well, didn’t he do it?”’ 
He: ‘‘He did, indeed, I had to 


sell my auto to pay his bill.”’ 
‘2 6 


“My, what a_ strange-looking 
cow,” exclaimed the city gal “‘But 
why hasn’t she any horns?”’ 

“Wal, you see,” said the farmer 
patiently, ‘‘some cows we dehorn 
and some cows shed ’em. There’s a 
lot of reasons why some cows ain't 
got horns. But the reason that cow 
ain’t got horns is she ain’t a cow. 
She’s a mule.”’ 

x * x 

Women are divided into two 
main classes — those who don’t be- 
lieve everything their husbands tell 
them, and those who haven't any 
husbands. 

* * * 

I have a report here that says you 
have soda, coke, and whiskey in 
your locker. What do you make of 
that?” 

““‘Highballs.”’ 

x * x 

Opportunity merely knocks — 
but temptation kicks the door in. 

x * x 

Bob: ‘‘These are my grandmoth- 
er’s ashes.” 

Pete: ‘‘Oh, so the poor old soul 
has passed on?” 

Bob: ‘No. she’s just too lazy 
to look for an ash tray.” 

* * * 

The husband and wife were on 
their way home from church. Sud- 
denly, he said: “I felt so sorry for 
Susie when she got that coughing 
spell and had to get un and walk 
out. I bet she was embarrassed.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the wife in 
an arched-eyebrow tone of voice. 
“She was wearing a new hat.” 

Te 

A traffic officer halted a truck 
driver who had violated a traffic 
regulation. 

“What’s your name?” he queried. 

“Tt’s painted on the side of the 
truck,’’ replied the truck driver, 
caustically, ‘‘Can’t you see it?” 

“It’s obliterated,’’ said the officer. 

“Yer crazy,”’ exploded the driver, 
‘it’s O’Brien.” 
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tit Suited Nugget Ignition 


meets the 
operating needs 
of every plane 


No single type of ignition equipment is 
the final solution to every operating 
problem. That’s why Bendix approaches 
each new assignment with an open mind. 
The particular type of ignition system 
recommended is decided on the basis of 
meeting individual requirements forecon- 
omy, performance and dependability. 


Of one thing you can be certain, from the 
broad Bendix experience and unrivaled 
facilities will come ideas and products 
tailored to your needs. For piston, jet, 
turbo-jet or rocket engines every com- 
ponent part of your ignition system will 
meet the uncompromising standards of 
quality established by Bendix over a 
quarter of a century ago. 


This combination of facilities and skill is 
ready to go to work for you in the solu- 
tion of any ignition problem from plan- 
ning to finished product. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet and rocket engi ... ignition analyzers 
... radio shielding harness and noise filters . . . 
switches ... booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 





Cendix 


settle ae cael 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


»Siguey, NEW YORK. SEB 
i GTS, Tae Fess 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
e 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, California e Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan e Brouwer Building, 176 

W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Looking 
For 
Financial 


Security 
? 


Of course you're looking for financial security! Financial security gives one 
the opportunity to live a full and well-rounded life. It gives one the opportu- 
nity to achieve all of the necessities and a few of the luxuries of life. 


Yes, financial security is mighty important. And that’s where your Coast 
Guard comes in. Have you considered the degree of financial security that is 
yours when you re-enlist in the Coast Guard? 


You already know what your monthly pay is but have you ever stopped to 
consider that your cash-in-hand salary is only a small part of the financial 
security that is offered you by the Coast Guard when you re-enlist within 
twenty-four hours? 


Consider your normal medical bills; your dental bills. The Coast Guard 
takes care of these items. 


Consider your daily food bill. (How much would it cost you to eat three 
meals per day in civilian life?) In the Coast Guard you eat — and eat well — 
with the Coast Guard paying the bill! 








Yes, by re-enlisting in the Coast Guard you'll truly achieve financial security. 
Despite changing conditions in the economic structure of the civilian world 
and despite reductions in the Coast Guard budget, it is possible for every Coast 
Guardsman to achieve financial security if he re-enlists within twenty-four hours 
of the expiration of his enlistment. And only by re-enlisting within twenty- 
four hours can a Coast Guardsman retain his existing rating and his existing 
pay scale! 
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Schedule 
“..even when it’s 
CEILING ZERO... 


Ch (Sage In any weather... 
- you ean always 
Rely on the Railroads 


Troop movements keep moving... when you 
send them by train. Personnel leave on schedule 


and arrive on schedule. 

e Train travel is flexible, comfortable, safe. 

It keeps units together . . . provides direct service... 
assures performance according to plan. For any move 
-..in any season, any weather... the military 
services benefit when troops travel by train! 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT for all military travel 


on trans, 


portation requests. 
Also reduced fares for furloughees, 
THE 





of the United States 





Why did you change to Camels, WILLIAM HOLDEN 7 


“With so many people 
smoking Camels, ! 
figured they must be 
good! So | tried them — 
found their cool mildness 
and swell flavor suit my 
taste to aT! You ought to 
try Camels yourself !” 


WILLIAM HOLDEN, star of 
“Forever Female’, is another on 
the big list of Hollywood person- 
alities who prefer America’s 
most popular cigarette, Camel! 

Some others are John Wayne, 
Lizabeth Scott, Maureen O'Hara, 
Alan Ladd, Maureen O'Sullivan. 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE 
than any other cigarette! 


OU, TOO, rate the cigarette that rates best 
with the most smokers! After all, Camels’ costly 


Make your own 
tobaccos assure you a cool, cool mildness, a rich, 


30-day Camel a 
mildness test — ’ i exclusive flavor that other brands can’t match! 


you'll a oe —- So iry Camels — today. Smoke only Camels for 30 

Camels’ mildness ee » J 

siehitiainnaiiiieins days. Let your own sense of good taste tell you 
4 x ? * why Camels’ flavor and mildness agree with 


more people than any other cigarette! 





